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PREFACE 

Ibis report is the second major publication of the Western Regional Center of 
the Interprofessional Research Commission on Pupil Personnel Services. Ihe work 
described in this and the previous publication (Shaw and Tuel, 1964) is being 
carried out through a grant made available to the Commission by the Rational In- 
stitute of Mental He a lt h . The main thrust of the Western Regional Center has been 
to propose a total rationale for guidance services and then to attempt experimental- 
ly to implement guidance programs in a manner consistent with that rationale. 

Because the concept of the "learning environment" is basic to the Project, and due 
to the fact that little work of a theoretical or research nature has been carried 
out relative to this concept, it has been also necessary for Project staff to de- 
vote considerable time and energy to this problem. 

The initial publication of the Western Regional Center attempted to specify 
the ratio na le and to provide a model for the effective renuering of gui dan ce serv- 
ices » It also attempted to delineate in a general way the research procedures tha t 
would be utilized. In the year intervenix^ since publication of A Proposed Model 
Research Design for Pupil Personnel Services in the Public Schools , research 
sites have been located and active steps to implement the design have been taken. 
This report represents an attempt to state more specifically the design cf the 
Project, to report on the implementation of the design, and to present currently 
available data resulting from the Project. 

Merville C. Shaw 
Director 



John K. Tuel 
Associate Director 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

In a previous publication (Shaw and Tuel, 1964) a rationale for Public 
School Guidance Services was presented. This rationale was accompanied by 
a preliminary research design, the intent of which was to test the effective- 
ness of the rationale in operation. In brief, this rationale attempted to ex- 
plore the relationship of guidance services to the rest of the educational 
enterprise and to define an objective for guidance services that would meet 
the following tests: 

1. An objective should be stated in clear and unequivocal terms. 

If it is necessary to use such ambiguous terms as "adjustment" 
or "self-understanding" then specific defintions of terms should 
be offered so that no doubt can be left as to their meaning. 

2. Objectives should be stated in such a way that they will be 
open to assessment and evaluation. 

3# Objectives established for guidance programs should be related 
to the commonly understood purposes of public education. 

4* Objectives established for guidance programs should be feasible. 

5. Any objectives established for guidance services should be stated 
in such terms that they are applicable at all academic levels and 
in all locations. 

6. The objectives established for guidance programs should imply 
services which are both unique to the guidance profession and 
truly professional in nature. 
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An attempt was made to explore the present environmental press on public 
schools, and to critically examine the role of guidance services within this 
context, lhe incongruity of stating on the one hand that guidance personnel 
have a responsibility to all children, and taking the position on the other 
that we must work individually and directly with our clientele, was dis- 
cussed. The varying roles of the teacher and the guidance specialist were 
examined with the conclusion that the teacher had primary responsibility for 
providing information, while the guidance specialist could most effectively 
fulfill his role in other ways. 

The general lack of purpose exemplified by most guidance programs was 
mentioned, and the subsequent ineffectiveness of such programs was delineated.. 
After exploring, very briefly, some of the generally accepted purposes of 
public education, the position was taken that n the overall responsibility of 
education that will find general agreement is — that education must provide 
a situation, an atmosphere if you will, in which the skills and knowledges 
deemed by society important to learn can indeed be adequately learned in such 
a way that the student can put his knowlege to use." It was further post- 
ulated that the primary role of the guidance specialist was to "maximize the 
learning of all students, and to enable them to use their learning effectively". 

The implications of this position were explored in seme detail. A brief 
outline of these implications includes the followings 

1. It is now possible to think of the major objectives of both 
elementary and secondary school guidance in similar terms. 

2. Acceptance of such an objective would put the guidance staff 
into the mainstream of the learning process. 
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3. This objective clearly implies that the guidance specialist has a 
responsibility to all students. 

4. The impossibility of working directly and individually with children 
only is made obvious. The need for working through the significant 
persons in the child’s learning environment, namely, his parents 
and teachers, emerges as the only satisfactory solution. 

5. Implementation of the proposed objective should make it clear to 
all that guidance services are not frills but are directly related 
to the learning of children in the public schools. 

A very brief outline of the kind of guidance program which naturally 
follows from the above objective was presented. The importance of an active, 
as opposed to a passive, role for a guidance specialist was suggested. The 
need for the guidance specialist to seek out his clientele and to name his 
tasks, rather than waiting for these to be done for him by the weight of 
circumstances, was indicate* 

The Proposed Model 

A model was proposed for an action research study which would progress- 
ively attempt to implement the proposed objective of guidance services. This 
attempt was, on the basis of initial understanding with the funding agency, 
to be an interdisciplinary approach involving as much of the full gamut of 
pupil personnel specialties as were available, consistent with quality of 
training and experience required to carry out necessary activities. It should 
be emphasized that the impossibility of totally implementing the suggested 
objective was clearly recognized by research staff due to the fact that already 
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established and functioning guidance programs existed in participating schools 
and that these could not be altered overnight to suit research purposes. 

Thus, only a fractional implementation would be possible during the life of 
the research grant. This fact alone would make difficult the collection of 
data demonstrating that guidance personnel can have a salutory impact on the 
learning environment of children. It should be emphasized that even statis- 
tically non-significant trends in resultant data may have practical signifi- 
cance with only fractional implementation of the proposed objectives. 

The first year of implementation was limited to work with parent groups. 
The second year of implementation will continue work with parent groups and 
will be expanded to include systematic work with teachers. The final year 
of the Project will be utilized primarily to analyze data which should then 
be available. Only limited procedures involving additional data collection 
will be carried out during this final year. A revised schedule for the 51 
months of the life of the Project is included in Appendix A. 

In the time between the original exposition of the general design and the 
present, actual research sites have been located and activated and counselors 
to carry out the work of the Project have been trained and utilized. The 
diverse nature of the participating districts have necessitated some minor 
changes in design. A basic problem in this kind of undertaking is the question 
of where to draw the line between the needs of acceptable research design and 
the needs of the participating schools. It was necessary for the research 
staff to draw this line in several instances, including instances involving 
schools deeply committed to the Project. The outcome of this was the loss of 
some participating schools, even after they had begun implementation of re- 
search procedures. 



In the interests of sound research design, the following "absolutes” 

imposed upon participating schools and guidance specialists: 

1. Work with parent groups would be carried out only at the first, 
seventh, and either ninth or tenth grade levels (depending on 
whether it was a three of four year high school), 

2. It was necessary that participating guidance specialists agree 
to issue a blanket invitation to all parents in the appropriate 
grade in a participating school, not just to selected parents, 

3# It was necessary that specialists agree to provide group counseling 
service to all parents who elected to participate. 

4. Participating districts had to agree to the utilization of all 
Project assessment devices, under procedural conditions established 
by Project staff. These procedural conditions included the timing 
of the use of these instruments and the conditions under which they 
should be administered. 

5. Attendance at a training workshop was specified as a condition for 
all participating specialists. Likewise, attendance at bi-weekly 
supervisory sessions was specified as a condition of participation. 

6. These supervisory sessions were held in small groups rather than 
with the total group of participating specialists to make possible 
more effective supervision. 

7. It was specified, and constantly reiterated by supervisory personnel 
that parent group sessions must be non-didactic. Beyond this, no 
limits of procedure were established for any given specialist. 

8. The specific number of group sessions to be offered to any given 



parent, the procedure for series termination, and the method of 
reforming groups where marked attrition took place, were matters 
of procedure determined by Project staff. 

9* The time at which groups should be initiated during the school year 
was determined by Project staff. 

10. The method of adding new schools by already participating counselors 
and the timing of their addition was determined by Project staff. 

In spite of clear directions given both in written form and verbally 
during the workshops and reinforced with subsequent written material, some 
problems relative to adherence to established research procedures appeared. 
Normally, Project staff became apprised of these conditions only after the 
act had taken place. The general result of these departures from established 
procedure was not so much to contaminate data, but rather to reduce the total 
amount of usable data. 

Revisions Necessary Due to Actualities 

The following changes have been made since the initial model was 
proposed: 

1. There are differences in the number of schools involved at each level 

2. There are differences in the outcome criteria being utilized. The 
problem of outcome criteria is one which continues to plague those 
who do research in this area. A great many outcome criteria were 
initially proposed but, since the development of the original model, 
there has been a narrowing of focus with respect to outcome criteria. 
This narrowing has been necessary partly because of limitations in 
the kinds of information generally available in the schools, and 
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partly because of practical restrictions on the amount of instrumen- 
tation possible, 

3. Another possible revision in t..e future may be the reduction of 
the number of participating school districts in the coming year. 

The unwieldiness of attempting to operate a demonstration project 
on a relatively limited basis in seven different school districts 
has become increasingly apparent to Project staff. For this reason 
consideration is being given to the possibility of reducing the 
number of participating districts in the coming year. Criteria for 

future' participation .would include: 

a. The degree of interest in continuation evidenced by a school 
district and the participating counselors in that district. 

b. The possibility of expanding the research effort to include 
additional counselors within a given district. 

c. The extent to which progress is being made in a given district 
in integrating the present approach into the regular guidance 

program. 

4. Procedural changes in methods of collecting data from participants 
are necessary in order to obtain a higher proportion of data. These 
changes are of two general kinds. The first of these involves sim- 
plifying the role of participating specialists in the data collection 
process. The second change will be toward the collection of data 
from participating parents in person, rather than through the mail. 
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Summary 



This chapter has reviewed the basic framework underlying the UCLA 
Guidance Research Project, sponsored by the Interprofessional Research 
Committee on Pupil Personnel Services# It was pointed out that, on the one 
hand, certain procedural modifications were necessary in this study as in all 
action research, but that on the other hand, it was possible to adLere to 
certain "absolutes" in the interests of acceptable research design* A weak- 
ness in the present investigation may be that it over-reaches itself# In 
attempting to test a total rationale for guidance programs on only a partial 
basis, there looms the real possibility that outcomes may not be as definitive 
as would be desirable# 
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CHAPTER II 

PRELIMINARY PROCEDURES 

The period from August 1, 1963 through ,‘ugust 30, 1964 was spent in resolv- 
ing a variety of problems which beset the typical embryonic large scale research 
project, and in attempting to solve some which were unicue to the present in- 
stance. Due to the time of year at which the grant became effective, it was 
extremely difficult to find appropriate personnel. Mainly through good fortune 
it became possible to employ an Associate Project Director by the end of Septem- 
ber, 1963, and by this time clerical and graduate research staff had also been 
employed. The first ten months of the Project were devoted essentially to plan- 
ning, site development and instrument development. In the process of planning, 
a publicatipn entitled A Proposed Model and Research Design for Pupil Personnel 
Services in the Public Schools (Shaw and Tuel, 1964) was prepared and distributed. 
In addition, information about the Project was disseminated through presentations 
by the Director and Associate Director at a number of professional meetings. 

The major facets of the planning process consisted of (l) the sharpening 
of research procedures, (2) the development of research sites, (3) the planning 
and conducting of counselor training workshops, and (4) the development of in- 
struments to test outcome criteria. Each of these general topics, except the 
last, will be discussed in this chapter. Instrument development will be con- 
sidered in a separate chapter. 

Development of Research Procedures 

During this the planning phase, it was necessary to specify in far greater 
detail than had been done previously the procedures to be used throughout the 
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life of the Project. Since the design was intimately related to the concept of 
the educational environment and the impact which pupil personnel specialists 
would he able to have on that environment, it was necessary to describe this 
environment and to attempt to develop Instruments wnich would permit some assess- 
ment of certain aspects of it. A variety of philosophical, psychological, and 
so cio logical systems were explored, but none appeared to quite fit the purposes 
the investigators had in mind. The system which fi na lly emerged was a unique 
development of this Project, and the concepts relating to the educational environ- 
ment will be reviewed in more detail in the section on instrument development 
and in a separate publication. In addition to coming to grips with the defini- 
tion of educational environment and the problems of assessment related to it, it 
was also necessary to develop other devices for measuring outcome and to estab- 
lish data collection procedures. , 

Site Development 
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Publicising the Project 

Concurrent with the development of research procedures, preliminary steps 
were taken in order to ascertain which school districts might be interested in 
participating in a research project of this nature. Preliminary contacts with 
school districts were begun throughout the State of California. It soon became 
obvious, however, that the need for supervision would make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to operate effectively in school districts outside of relatively 
easy driving distance of the UCLA campus. For this reason, negotiations with 
districts outside of that radius were dropped even though considerable interest 
had been expressed by numbers of school districts across the country. 
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Contacts with school districts in the Los Angeles area were made in a 
variety of ways. A primary method of contact was through district personnel 
knotm personally to Project staff members, and other persons who had contacts 
in school districts. The third general way in which negotiations were initiated 
was for the school to contact some member of the Project staff, after having 
heard about the Project either through publication or through having attended 
a professional meeting where one or both of the investigators had described the 
research to be undertaken. In all, twenty- two districts in the Southern Califor- 
nia area were actually visited by Project staff members. The number of visits 
per district ranged from one to six. This figure (22) does not include school 
districts with which there was preliminary contact that did not culminate in a 
visit. 

Factors Affecting District Interest 

Of the twenty- two school districts actually visited by Project personnel, 
nearly all expressed preliminary interest in the Project. In those districts 
(approximately half) where interest did not extend beyond the preliminary stage, 
a coolness toward the idea of participation was perceptible at rather specific 
points. These points included: 

1) The point at which the individual being interviewed determined that 
funds would not be flowing directly into the school district. 

2) The point at which the individual being interviewed first determined 
that the Project involved a rather radical departure from current 
guidance practices, 

3) The point at which the individual being interviewed first became 
aware that parent participation was necessary. 

4) The point at which the administrative officer being interviewed 
first determined that guidance staff would be called upon to do 
group counseling. 
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5) The point at which the individual being interviewed first determined 
that participating personnel specialists would need to work at night. 

Initial interviews were held primarily with either directors of pupil per- 
sonnel services, or directors of guidance. In only two instances did the 
initial interview involve a contact with an assistant superintendent, and in 
no case did it involve contact with the superintendent. As a matter of fact, 
in no district, including those who eventually elected to participate, did the 
investigators ever meet a superintendent during the preliminary stages. 

In addition to the districts in Southern California, inquiries were received 
from a number of school districts throughout the United States. Ihese districts 
had heard about the Project either through reports published by the central staff 
of the Interprofessional Research Commission on Pupil Personnel Services, or 
through copies of the Model which were mailed to key guidance personnel across 
the country. Inquiries relative to participation in the Project were received 
from as far away as New York, North Dakota, Oregon and New Mexico. 

Much could be said of the visits made by the Project Director and Associate 
Director to the twenty- two districts in Southern California. Had it been 
possible to anticipate some of the kinds of situations arising, a tape recorder 
would have been a most useful tool, for certainly the material for a book was 
available in these interviews . Some of the most highly recommended directors 
of pupil personnel programs provided some of the major disappointments to the 
investigators. In several cases, a director quite pl ainly expressed the idea 
that he was satisfied with his program as it existed, saw no reason to do re- 
search that might upset it, and held that his major problem (if any) was the 
need to add more staff. One such director told the investigators, almo st 
literall y , Don’t call us, we’ll call you." In another instance, they spent 
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two hours discussing the Project with a director of guidance who was most 
enthusiastic about it. The director indicated that he felt that the counseling 
staff in the secondary schools would also be enthusiastic about it. After two 
hours the director of pupil personnel services entered the meeting, and within 
a total elapsed time of three minutes had (l) completely thrown out any possi- 
bility of participating in the Project on the grounds that his counselors were 
incompetent to do what was required and (2) bluntly reprimanded his director of 
guidance for daring to show such interest. It is interesting to note that this 
director of pupil personnel services had been establis h ed long enough that he 
should have had some embarrassment about saying that his counselors were not 
competent to deal with parents. 

Come of the initial contacts involved meetings with directors of guidance 
or head counselors and counseling staffs. One generalization from these ex- 
periences was that the enthusiasm of the counseling staff frequently exceeded 
that of the individual with administrative responsibility for the guidance 
program. In at least one situation where this was the case, a head counselor 
firmly vetoed the idea of participating in the Project over the consensus of 

his staff that they would like to participate. 

When such site explorations were made, it was the policy of the investiga- 
tors to present school participants in attendance with a copy of the Model and 
procedures and also with copies of evaluation devices, most of which were only 
tentative at that time. The absolutes delineated in the preceding chapter were 
c a ref ully explained. In the case of schools visited in the fall and early 
winter, this material was not available and could not be placed in the hands 
of participants. Having it available in later interviews made the task of 
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explaining the Project and gaining cooperation somewhat easier. It was only- 
through hard experience -that it was learned that materials placed in appropriate 
hanrjg were not always carefully read hy those who received them. This turned 
out to be true in two of the seven participating school districts which* after 
having agreed to participate* having sent counselors for special training in 
the workshop* and actually having contacted parents for possible participation 
in group discussions* apparently read the evaluation devices for the first time 
ftpd abruptly decided that it would not be possible for t h e m to participate if 
these devices were a necessary part of the Project. 

In some districts the response was enthusiastic and a desire was expressed 
on the part of the district personnel to have large scale involvement of their 
pupil personnel staff. Heavy participation by any single district was dis- 
couraged by Project staff because of the desire to involve several districts* 
which in turn limited the funds available for any single district. Ihus* actual 
numbers of individuals participating could have been considerably larger than 
those to which they were limited* were it not for financial limitations. 

Approximately Wf of the districts actually visited expressed a substantial 
degree of interest in the Project. Of these* six were chosen in the Southern 
California area for actual participation. Most districts eliminated from con- 
sideration were dropped because they did not have personnel with a minimum of 
training which would insure competency or because further investigation revealed 
that the district had a history of undercutting pupil personnel services* thus 
reducing* not only chances for adequate implementation of Project procedures* 
but also the possibility that new knowledge stemming from the Project would be 
incorporated into the ongoing guidance program. 



National Interest in the Project 

In addition to investigating a large number of school districts in the 
Los Angeles area, inquiries arrived from school districts all over the country 
as information about the Project and its purposes became more widespread. It 
was necessary, in most instances, to refuse these generous offers of cooperation 
due to a whole host of factors, including financial limitations, administrative 
problems, and the non-availability of supervision in those districts removed 
by long distances from the Los Angeles area. In the case of one such district, 
however, all factors were favorable. There was enthusiastic endorsement of the 
purposes of the Project from the superintendent on down; there existed an active 
pupil personnel program which had had vigorous leadership; and there existed a 
cadre of personnel workers skilled in the use of group techniques. In addition, 
supervisory help of the very highest caliber was available in the district. In 
view of these circumstances, this district (Albuquerque, New Mexico) was admitted 
as a participant in the Guidance Research Project. 

In order to determine the appropriateness of both district participation 
and pupil personnel specialist participation, forms were developed which would 
provide certain information on each prospective participant. The data obtained 
from these forms is summarized in Chapter VI. A copy of the form will be found 
in Appendix B. After receiving a definite expression of interest in participa- 
tion, and after investigating factors which Project staff believed to be rele- 
vant to adequate functioning, districts were notified of their acceptance as 
Project participants through a letter to the individual designated by the 
district as the contact person, and each individual participating specialist 
was individually notified of his selection. Although a selection function was 
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exercised by the investigators, it appeared that the self- selection which took 
place when individual pupil personnel specialists elected to participate or 
not to participate in the Project was of great importance in providing high 
quality participating specialists. 

Suggestions for the Future 

Ihe time consuming, tedious, and at times disheartening experience of 
developing research sites resulted in two pieces of hard-won knowledge on the 
part of the Project staff. It might save others who anticipate engaging in 
a similar endeavor some time and trouble if these were stated. While they 
cannot be considered empirical, they are important by-products of the current 
research effort. Ihe first suggestion which the investigators would have to 
make is that Initial contact regarding the participation of a school district 
in a sizable research project, should always be made with the superintendent and 
with no one else. It is perfectly proper to utilize someone in the district 
known to the researcher as a point of preliminary contact, but when it comes 
to discussing actual participation and the burdens which the district will have 
to bear, no one of lower rank than superintendent is capable of responding 
adequately and of definitely committing the district to participation. A 
second piece of information relative to the some point is that the agre eme nt 
of the district to participate in the Project should be secured in writing. This 
is not so much with a view to making a legally binding commitment, but ra th er 
to insure that appropriate district officials will thoroughly familiarize them- 
selves with the research procedures and with the obligations that the district 
is incurring through its agreement to participate. In the present research, two 
of seven districts indicated, well after the Project was underway, that they 























would not utilize certain data collection procedures which they had previously 
been informed would he necessary. They wer e willing to do everything else hut 
not these specific things. As a result, it was necessary for Project staff to 
end the participation of these districts, and the research effort was unnecessar- 
ily handicapped. 



The Counselor- Training Workshops 
The Need for Special Training 

An important part of the research design involved the provision of a brief 
hut intensive series of training sessions for all participating guidance special- 
ists. Although participants had been carefully screened and were cooperating 
with the research staff on a volunteer basis, they had, as a group, relatively 
little experience in group procedures. Thus, one of the prime purposes of the 
workshops was to provide them an opportunity to learn from experts some of the 
fundamentals of group counseling. The second purpose of the workshops was to 
acquaint participating specialists with the research design and procedures and 
with the rationale underlying the design. Since these guidance specialists 
would be the ones primarily responsible for actual collection of data, it was 
imperative that they have a precise understanding of the procedures to be used 
and how they were to be implemented. (The names of all participants are listed 
in the acknowledgements . ) 

Organization of the Workshops 

Because of the fact that two widely separated groups of counselors were 
participating in the research project, it was necessary to hold two different 
workshops. The Los Angeles Workshop was held through the five day period from 
June 21-25, 1964 on the UCLA campus. Half of the participating consultants were 



housed in University dormitory facilities and remained full time on campus. 

Those within easy driving distance of the University commuted daily. Actual 
workshop sessions were held in the conference rooms of the residence hall s where 



excellent facilities for this purpose were available. Dr. Clarence Mahler, an 
expert in the use of group procedures in schools, served as chief consultant in 
the training of counselors for work as parent- discussion group leaders. All 
twenty- five participating counselors attended this workshop. Because the summer 
session of all major institutions in the Los Angeles area began on the opening 
day of the workshop, some counselors attended the workshop at the expense of 
missing a full week of academic work. 



The Albuquerque Area Workshop was held over a two- day period in the central 
administrative offices of the AD.buquerque Unified School District. Special 
circumstances conspired to make this workshop shorter and less intensive than 
that for the Los Angeles participants. Chief among these reasons was the fact 
that negotiations with Albuquerque were concluded so late in the school year 
that there was no possibility of getting together any significant group of par- 
ticipating counselors through the summer months. An additional complicating 
factor was that the necessity of holding two different workshops was not con- 
templated at the time funds were allocated for workshop purposes. For these two 
reasons the Albuquerque Workshop was not only shorter, but also did not involve 
counselors living- in at the workshop site. The same consultant in group pro- 
cedures served in both the Los Angeles and Albuquerque Workshops. However, in 
the case of the Albuquerque Workshop, Dr. Stanley Caplan, Associate Professor, 
University of New Mexico, also an expert in group procedures, served as co- 
consultant with him. 
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The U.C.L.A. Workshop 

In order to involve the participants in the actual counseling process, it 
was necessary to group them in some practical manner. The most meaningful way 
to make this division was to separate the elementary and secondary school par- 
ticipants. In addition to creating two groups approximately equal in size to 
the groups which would he handled by the participants, this division also enabled 
the workshop staff to deal separately with the different problems of data collec- 
tion on the elementary and secondary school levels. Generally speaking, one half 
of each day was spent by each guidance specialist in actual participation in 
groups and in becoming more sophisticated in the use of group techniques. Ihe 
other half of each day was devoted to somewhat more didactic sessions dealing 
with the rationale, research design, and data collection aspects of the Project. 

The schedule of actual time usage is included in Appendix C. The living- in 
arrangement which most specialists were able to take advantage of was of prime 
importance. Informal discussion sessions after the close of regular workshop 
hours appeared to add greatly to the impact of the workshop. 

Although it is only a subjective observation, those responsible for conduct- 
ing the workshop agree that, while the participants arrived at the workshop 
interested in the Project, they left enthusiastic about it. This enthusiasm 
has continued through the first half of the first year of actual experimentation 

and has been especially manifest in the disappointment of participants whose 

administrators have refused to honor their original commitments, and thus have 

forced Project staff to withdraw from their schools. ; 

Each attendant at the Los Angeles Area Workshop was presented with a copy 
of the publication entitled, A Proposed Model and Research Design For Pupil Per- i 

sonnel Services in the Public Schools (Shaw and Tuel, 196k), and with a binder 
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containing ceveral kinds of materials, including the workshop schedule, the names 
of other participants, copies of evaluation instruments, the data collection 
schedule, models of appropriate letters to parents, and appropriate materials on 
Group counseling taken from the literature and prepared by Project staff. Copies 
of the evaluation instruments will he found in Appendices F through IC. Copies 
of materials prepared by Project staff which were presented to the participants 
at the workshop sessions will he found in Appendix C. Other materials utilized 

II 

included Encouraging Children To Learn: The Encouragement Process, by Dinkmeyer 
and Dreikurs, and a speech entitled, "Basic Principles in Dealing Wi'th Children, " 
delivered hy Dr. Rudolph Dreikurs to the Special Services Staff of the Torrance 
(California) Unified School District. All of the materials relating to data 
collection were reviewed in the formal workshop sessions. The materials from 
the literature were referred to, hut not reviewed formally; participants made 
use of these kinds of materials in their hours outside of regular workshop 
sessions. 

The Albuquerque Workshop 

As mentioned above, the workshop held for participating guidance specialists 
in the Albuquerque School District was both briefer and less intensive than that 
held for the participants from the six Los Angeles area school districts. In 
spite of its briefer duration, this workshop had the same general purposes as 
the Los Angeles Area Workshop. Through utilizing an additional expert in group 
process, it was possible to compensate for brevity. There was also one evening 
session at which a group of eight parents actually participated in a counseling 
session while being observed by all Project participants in the Albuquerque area. 
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The Albuquerque participants were provided with exactly the same sets of 
material as had been provided to the Los Angeles participants. Because of the 
distance of Project staff from Albuquerque, it was impossible for them to form 
any valid, first hand opinion of the impact of the workshop on Albuquerque par- 
ticipants. Supervisors in the Albuquerque area, however, reported great en- 
thusiasm, both among participating guidance specialists and in participating 
schools generally. It was reported that the staffs of some schools actually 
felt hurt at being left out of the Project in the first year of operation in 
Albuquerque . 

It has become obvious to Project staff that it will be necessary, both for 
purposes of morale and control, to hold workshops in the Los Angeles and 
Albuquerque areas which are similar, not only in material and personnel, but 
in length and intensity. In addition, they should be held at approximately 
the same time of year. Plans are currently underway to meet the needs observed 
as a result of last Spring* s experience with the workshops. 















CHAPTER III 



INSTRUMENT DEVELOPMENT 

At the beginning of the Project, three special considerations with 
respect to instrumentation confronted the investigators* The first of these 
special considerations was that this was to be a unique Project with rather 
unique objectives, a situation which necessitated the development of special 
instruments for the evaluation of outcomes. After careful exploration of the 
possibility of utilizing already existing instruments, it was evident that, 
with the exception of the Parent Attitude Research Inventory, developed by 
Schneffer and Bell (1958), techniques of evaluation would have to be developed 
by the investigators themselves. The second consideration was the fact that 
material from certain samples would, of necessity, have to be collected 
through the mail. This contingency imposed certain restrictions upon the 
data collection process* The third general consideration was that the Project 
was being carried out in certain districts where, for good and sufficient 
reasons, there was real sensitivity on the part of the school system personnel 
to public criticism. 

With these three general considerations in i*ind, six specific criteria, 
apart from the usual criteria of reliability and validity, were agreed upon. 
The first of these special criteria had to do with the fact that it would 
be necessary to process large quantities of data. It was, therefore, desir- 
able from the point of view of accuracy and efficiency to utilize a collection 
technique which would permit the direct automated translation of responses 
into analyzable form. A second factor taken into account was time demand. 
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Parents are frequently sensitive about receiving materials through the mail 
from the schools which will require a great deal of time to complete. They 
may react to such material either by ignoring it or through protest to the 
responsible authorities in the school system. In either case, the outcome 
is undesirable from a research point of view. Related to this general 
problem is a third criterion of instrument construction, that of covenience 
of handling. This is a two-way problem since material should be convenient 
to handle for mailing and should be convenient for the respondent as well. 

Both the mark sense card system and the optical page reading system were con- 
sidered. The mark sense card system was tried out with mailed data, but the 
proportion of response was such as to make the Project staff suspect that the 
need to use a special pencil (which was mailed with the forms) and the incon- 
venience involved in using five different IBM cards, which were separate 
from the question blanks, had helped to create a negative reaction in the re- 
spondents, which in turn resulted in a relatively low proportion of response. 
From the point of view of Project staff, it was simpler and less expensive 
to handle material which did not call for the use of a special pencil. A 
fourth consideration was the need for simplicity in responding to the evalu- 
ative material. The use of separate answer sheets or cards and the need to 
utilize special materials such as an electrographic pencil, seemed unnecess- 
arily complex. A trial run evoked the suspicion that cards could become mixed 
up during the taking of the inventory and result in spurious data. The fifth 
special consideration was that of cost. All other things being equal, it was 
felt that cost should be held to a minimum. 



The system which the investigators judged best capable of meeting all of 
these special demands was the IBM optical page reading system, which employs 
special combined questionnaire - answer sheets which can be processed through 
the IBM 1230 Optical Page Reader. This system has the advantages of (1) ac- 
cepting marks made by an ordinary soft lead pencil, (2) accepting sheets which 
have been folded in mailing, (3) combining questions and answer spaces on one 
sheet, and (4) automatically punching cards from marked data. 

The sixth special requirement, though related less to administrative 
matters, was of prime importance. This requirement was that there should be 
general acceptance of the evaluative materials even on the part of non-part- 
icipating parents who were being used as controls and on the part of teachers 
in the participating schools, as well as on the part of parent participants 
and students. The creation of attitudes of suspicion or hostility would be 
inimical to the general aims of the research. It was recognized that it would 
not be possible to overcome this problem completely, but at the same time care 
was taken to avoid unnecessary offense to those who might respond. It was 
noted by Project staff that negative responses to Project material, which 
were reported, seemed to come from a very tiny proportion of the total pop- 
ulation, and that, whan such objections were handled firmly by responsible 
school officials, they did not damage either the school system or the Project. 

Individual Data Collection Instruments 
The Student Data Summary (SDS) 

In order to collect such background data, grade point average, standard- 
ized test scores and behavior ratings as might be found in the individual 
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students cumulative record, a special form was devised using a format scorable 
by the 1230 Optical Page Reader. This form was used by members of the Project 
staff in on-site recording of certain data abstracted from school records. 

A copy of the SDS is included in Appendix F. 



Scnool Opinion Survey (SOS) 

In the absence of any comparable instrument, the investigators 
developed a broad spectrum multiscale opinionnaire which could be adminis- 
tered to all five educational role groups, i.e., teachers, counselors, 
administrators, parents and older students. Beginning with a pool of over 
300 items dealing with educational issues drawn from the literature, they 
reduced these through preliminary testing to 250 items. These items formed 
the original instrument, the School Opinion Survey, Form A f Form A was 
then administered to all teachers, counselors and administrators, and to 
all tenth grade students and parents in a medium sized California city 
school district. The resulting data were factor analyzed ana subjected 
to tests of differences between subgroups. 

Ten strong factors emerged (see Table 1). The ten items in each scale 
which exhibited the greatest loadings were selected and used to construct 
a revised version of the instrument composed of 100 items. Form B. Form B 
was then printed in the special format necessary to be read by the IBM 1230 
Optical Page Reader. (A copy of this form may be found in Appendix G. ) 

It was this form which was used as the research instrument during the 
school year 1964-65. It is anticipated that the data collected during this 
period will soon permit preparation of a Manual for the School Opinion Survey . 

Because five items touching on religious opinion drew fire in a few 
scattered instances, it was decided to reduce criticism in this regard by & 
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TABLE 1 

Scales of the School Opinion Survey 



I. Philosophy - Values - Objectives 

Scale Number 

1* Humanist 

2 • Realist 

3 • Experiment ali st 

II. Techniques 

Scale Number 

4. Individual Attention 

5. Group Activities 

6. Professionalization 

7. Non-Academic 

8. Academic Discipline 

9. Scientific Objectivity 

10. Strict Control 
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revising the ’Experimental Scale. The result of this revision, ForpJ C, 
will be u^ed in most future applications of the instrument. 

Family Life Attitude Inventory (FLAT)# 

The major development work on this instrument was done by Schaeffer, 
Bell and Bailey. They developed two forms of the instrument, a form for 
mothers and a fcrm for fathers. The mother form contained 115 items and the 
father form 240 items. The mother form consisted of 23 scales of five items 
each, while the father form consisted of 30 scales of eight items each. The 
scales were developed through use of factor analysis, and built on a circum- 
plex model. Although there are separate scales for mothers and fathers, 
there is a great deal of overlap both with respect to subscale titles and 
specific item content. Taking advantage of this situation, the present 
researchers appropriated the 14 scales which appeared on both mother and 
father forms of the inventory and reduced each scale to seven items (to keep 
the total number of items under 100). It was necessary to rewrite some 
items to reflect the common gender. The 14 scales included on the present 
modification are indicated in Table 2 along with the scale number they rep- 
resent on the original father and mother forms of the PARI. Table 2 also 
gives the scale names and the corresponding items on the UCLA form of the 
PARI (FLAl). A copy of the FLAI will be found in Appendix H. 

The items included in the FLAI and their equivalent items on the 
original PARI forms are indicated in Table 3* The term "equivalent" is 
broadly interpreted here, and does not, at this stage of the research, 
imply statistical equivalence. 



* Parent Attitude Research Instrument. (UCLA Guidance Project Modification). 



TABLE 2 



Names of PARI Scales Used in the FLAI, Their Equivalent Scale Numbers on 
Original PARI Forms, and the FLAI Item Numbers Included in 

Each Scale 




TABLE 3 III - & 

Corresponding Item Numbers Between the FLAI and the PARI 



FLAI 

Item Number 


PARI Item Number 
Father Form Mother Form 


FLAI j 

Item Number 


! PARI Item Number 

Father Form Mother Form 


1 


1 


1 


50 


104 


80 


2 


2 


2 


51 


105 


79 


3 


3 


3 


52 


106 


78 


4 


4 


4 


53 


107 


77 


5 


7 


7 


54 


108 


87 


6 


8 


14 


55 


no 


90 


7 


13 


12 


56 


113 


85 


8 


14 


11 


57 


121 


93 


9 


15 


10 


58 


122 


94 


10 


16 


9 


59 


123 


95 


11 


17 


8 


60 


124 


96 


12 


18 


18 


61 


127 


99 


13 


20 


21 


62 


128 


106 


14 


23 


16 


63 


133 


104 


15 


31 


24 


1 64 


134 


103 


16 


32 


25 


65 


135 


102 


17 


33 


26 


66 


136 


101 


18 


34 


27 


67 


137 


100 


19 


37 


30 


68 


138 


110 


20 


38 


37 


69 


140 


113 


21 


43 


35 


| 70 


143 


108 


22 


44 


34 1 


! 71 


151 




23 


45 


33 ! 


! 72 


152 




24 


46 


32 ; 


I 73 


153 




25 


47 


31 ! 


74 


154 




26 


48 


41 


75 


157 




27 


50 


44 


76 


158 




28 


53 


42 


77 


163 




29 


6l 


47 


78 


164 




30 


62 


48 


79 


165 




31 


63 


49 


80 


166 




32 


64 


50 


81 


167 




33 


67 


53 


82 


168 




34 


68 


60 


83 


170 




35 


73 


58 


84 


173 




36 


74 


57 


85 


181 




37 


75 


56 


86 


182 




36 


76 


55 


87 


183 




39 


77 


54 


88 


184 




40 


78 


64 


89 


187 




41 


80 


67 


90 


188 




42 


83 


62 


91 


193 




43 


91 


70 


92 


194 




44 


92 


71 


93 


195 




45 


93 


72 


94 


196 




46 


94 


73 


9$ 


197 




47 


97 


76 


96 


198 




48 


98 


83 


97 


200 




49 


103 


81 


- _ 98 


203 





0 
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The Edu cat ional-V o cat ional Plans I ventory (EVPI) 

In order to meet the special evaluation needs posed by parent discussion 
groups at the high school level, where emphasis was placed on educational- 
vocational planning, it was necessary to develop an instrument which would 
reflect some of the areas around which parent discussion would center. The 
EVPI was developed to meet this need. This instrument, like the SOS and the 
FLAI, was designed to be processed through the 1230 Optical Page Reader. It 
focuses on the areas of ability and interest, and was designed to reflect 
both the subjective opinions of the respondent and his more factual knowledge 
of his own abilities and interests. Since this instrument was to be utilized 
in high school parent discussion groups, and with high school students, the 
questions relating to interests were built around the interest categories 
of the Kuder Preference Record (Vocational). 

The EVPI has been used, not only as a measure of change occuring in 
parent participants, but also as a base line to determine the equivalence 
of participating and non-participating parent groups with respect to the 
objectivity of their knowledge about their children's interests and abilities. 
It will also be used with oontrol parents to determine whether or not changes 
have taken place in the non-participating groups. 

Two forms of the EVPI were developed: Form S for students and Form P 

for parents. Items are identical in content on the two forms except that the 
student form requires a first person response, while parents are asked to 
answer the questionnaire with reference to their children. Completion of the 
form takes from five to ten minutes. A copy of both forms of the EVPI will 
be found in Appendix I. 
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Group Data Collection Instruments 

The Post Series Reaction Sheet (PSRS) 

This instrument was developed to assess the subjective responses of 
participating parents to their experience in the discussion groups. According 
to some authorities, one of the major criteria of the success of counseling 
is the response of those who participate in it. With this in mind, the 
PSRS was designed to measure in several ways the valence of parental reaction 
to their experience. It was felt necessary to design an instrument that would 
permit respondents to reply in open-ended fashion to at least some of the 
items. Because of this, the PSRS was not designed for scanning by the 
Optical Page Reader, but requires manual key punching of data in IEM cards. 

A copy of the PSRS will be found in Appendix J . 

The Group Attendance Form (GAF) 

This form was designed to enable counselors to keep track of the atten- 
dance of their participating parents, and to provide data relevant to parent 
attrition. It was turned in by counselors upon completion of each group 
series. A copy of the GAF is included in Appendix J. 

The Counselor Response Forms (CRSG and GCR ) 

It was anticipated at the outset that most of the counselors participat- 
ing in this Project would have had little experience in group work. It was 
hoped that substantial numbers of those who participated in the first year of 
the Project would elect to do so in a second year. For this reason, a record 
of attitude change on the part of the counselors as they gained additional ex- 
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perxence in group counseling was desirable. In addition, counselor reactions 
to their experience as group leaders were deemed desirable partly because 
such information could assist in the evaluation of outcomes, and partly be- 
cause it could be of help in modifying procedures. Two ferns were developed 
to accomplish these purposes. The first of these was called Counselor Reac- 
tions to Specific Groups (CRM). Each counselor was required to complete one 
of these forms at the termination of each series in which he was a group leader. 
The second fom was called General Counselor Reactions (OCR), and was completed 
y each counselor after all of his group work had been terminated for the 
year. In the case of both forms, open-ended items were used, and for this 
reason it was not possible to utilize the optical page reading system. An 
additional reason for not utilizing this or any other mechanical system of 
data tabulation was the relatively small numbers of forms to be processed. 

Copies of the CRSG and GCR will be found in Appendices J and K respectively. 

School Data Collection Instruments 

The Parget Res ponse Fora JBO. and the Community Evaluation Blank (CEB) 

Two special forms were devised for the collection of general school and 
community data. The first of these was called the Parent Response Fom (PRF' . 
This fom was completed by each participating consultant after he had sent 
letters inviting parents to participate and had received all postal reply cards 
or slips which were going to be returned.* It enabled each counselor to 



* by i projeot P staff° 6 indiCated that this * °>°re reliably completed 
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summarize the number of parents contacted, those who responded, those who did 
not respond, and the nature of the response. 

The second special form was the Community Evaluation Blank (CEB). This 
form utilized to collect information descriptive of the sise and socio-econ- 
omic and ethnic status of the clientele of participating schools. It was 
completed by the principal of each school. Copies of both of these special 
data collection forms will be found in Appendix K. 
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RESEARCH PROCEDURE 
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Selection of participating school districts, tra in ing of participating 
consultants and development of instruments only set the stage for the actual 
program of research. It still remained to prepare the "script", i.e., the 
actual detailed procedure by which a controlled study could be conducted. 

It is frequently at this point that many otherwise well conceived investiga- 
tions break down and that fatal contaminations and losses of data gain 
entrance. Each step of the research procedure was, therefore, given pains- 
taking scrutiny by the investigators. Extreme care, «f course, does not assure 
perfection. Doubtless, numerous flaws remain which eluded the authors but will 

be all too apparent to many trained observers. 

The major- phases of the research procedure were (a) parent group enroll- 
ment procadure, (b) individual data collection procedure, (c) group data 
collection procedure, and (d) data processing procedure. A section of the 
chapter w ill be devoted to each of these phases. 

Parent Group Enrollment Procedure 

Six steps were necessary to establish the parent groups (See Diagram l). 
These were (l) printing of post cards, return envelopes and parent letters, 

(2) preparation of the Student-Parent lists, (3) m ai l ing the Invitation 
Letters, (4) enrollment of respondents, (5) mailing Follow-up Letters and 
(6) follow-up phone calls. The various printed materials used in conjunction 

with these steps may be found ir Appendix D. 
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diagram 1 
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GROUP SET-UP PROCEDURE 
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1. The Research Center Staff designed, printed and distributed pre-paid 
post cards for the parents to respond to the invitation letter. Pro- 
vision was made on the card for parents to indicate whether father, 
mother, both parents or neither parent planned to attend, and which 
night of the week was preferred for the group meeting. Each school 
stamped its own address on the cards which it sent out. Business 
reply envelopes addressed to the Research Center were also printed 
for enclosure with the second (Follow-up) letter. Three sample parent 
letters were prepared for local approval and duplication by each 
district. These were the initial Invitation Letter "I", the partici- 
pating-parent Follow-up Letter “P" and the non-participating parent 

Follow-up Letter "H". These materials were then delivered in the 
needed amounts to the consultants. 

2. A list of names and addresses of children who were then at the spec- 
ified grade level together with the names of their parents were com- 
piled under the direction of the consultant(s) responsible for each 
school. This was known as the Student-Parent List. Two envelopes 
for each family were addressed from this list, one set for each mail- 
ing. A copy of each Student-Parent List (Appendix E) was transmitted 
to the Research Center by the responsible consultant. 

3. The initial Invitation Letters "I" inviting the parents to participate 
in the groups were submitted for district approval, revised as needed, 
reproduced and signed by the administrator. One of these, together 
with a printed post card for the parents to reply was stuffed into 
each pre-address ed envelope and mailed. 
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4. As the cards were returned, replies were tabulated and a mark placed 
next to each family name indicating whether (l) father only, (2) 
mother only, (3) both parents, or (4) neither parent planned to 
attend. After replies ceased coming in (about two weeks), those 
fa m i l ies were placed in category (5), "no response," from whom no 
card had been received. Frequencies of response in each category 
were then recorded on the Parent Response Form (Appendix K) and trans- 
mitted to the Research Center. Parents answering in categories (1), 
(2), and (3) were enrolled in groups meeting on the evening for 
which they had indicated preference on the returned card. A Group 
Attendance Form (Appendix J) was prepared for each group so consti- 
tuted, listing the parents who had enrolled. Where the positive re- 
sponse was too small, it was necessary for consultants to include 
additional schools. When too many parents signed up, a sample of 
them selected randomly was aisigned to a "wait list," informed that 
they would be enrolled in a group meeting later in the year and these 
parents were employed as a control group to test the hypothesis that 
changes observed in the immediately started group could have been due 
to general influences extrinsic to the actual group experience. 

5. The second set of letters was prepared. For enrolled parents Follow- 
up Letter "P" thanking parents for their response and informing them 
of the exact time and place of the meeting was prepared and signed. 

This letter also contained a request for them to complete and return 
the enclosed questionnaires. The appropriate one of these two let- 
ters was stuffed together with the questionnaires and a business 
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reply envelope addressed to the Research Center in each of the second 
set of pre -addressed envelopes and mailed. 

6, Follow-up contacts by telephone were found to be effective in increas- 
ing the rate of attendance among parents who had promised to come. 

This procedure, however, was not a required feature of the design and 
was not employed by all cooperating schools. 

Individual Data Collection Procedure 

It was imperative to the design that preass essraent of the attitudes of 
parents, teachers, administrators, counselors and high school students be ac- 
complished before the experimental intervention, i.e., the commencement of the 
group series. It was also desirable to collect behavioral data on the student 
sample as early as possible in the sequence. Four special instruments, pre- 
viously described, were used for this purpose. These were the School Opinion 



Survey (SOS), the Family Life Attitude Inventory (FLAI), the Educational- 
V o c ational Plans Inventory (EVPI) and the S tudent Data Summary (SDS). (Copies 
of these instruments are included in Appendices G, H, I and F respectively.) 
This initial assessment was undertaken in the following manner for each role 



group (See Diagram 2). 

The assessment of parent attitudes necessarily had to be conducted by 
mail.# As described above, the instruments ueed for the assessment were en- 
closed with the second letter mailed by the school to the entire sample of 



# An exception was one participating district whose regulations prohibited 
g L a A . Ting such material. There, participating parents were handed the material, 
in person in a group session prior to the beginning of parent group dis- * - 
cussions. 
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parents. It was expected that the percentage of response would leave some- 
thing to be desired especially among those parents who had elected not to 
participate in the groups or had not even returned the post card. However, 
it was considered Important to seek some index of the way opinion patterns 
might differ among those parents participating, declining to participate or 
simply not responding. Parents of elementary and junior high children were 
sent the Sos and the FLA I, Parents of high school students were sent the SOS 

and the EVPI (Parent Form). Processing of returned questionnaires will be 
described below. 



Teachers were given the SOS by the staff consultant 3n their school, pre- 
ferably at a faculty meeting where its purpose had been explained. They were 
asked to return it unsigned to the Research Center in the business reply en- 
velope provided. The wide spread concern among teachers about "evaluation" 
made it advisable to permit anonymity for this group. Only the school from 
which che response came was recorded. 

The pr incipal of each participating school was sent a letter thanking 
him for his school’s participation and requesting him to complete and return 
the enclosed SOS in the UCLA reply envelope. 

Each staff consultant also filled out the SOS and returned it to the 
Research Center. 



In each participating high school, all students in the freshman class 
(ninth or tenth grade) completed the SOS and EVPI (Student Form). Commonly, 
this was done during an English or Social Studies class. The student placed 
his name on the forms. After collection by the consultant these were de- 
livered as a package to the Center. In addit; >n, important data on the students 
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was transferred from the school records to the special Student Data Summary 
form by a Staff Research Assistant (See Diagram 3), 

Group Data Collection Procedure 

In addition to the four individual instruments whose use was described 
above, six assessment devices were employed to collect data at the community, 
school and group levels. The development of these instruments was described 
in an earlier chapter. They were (l) the Community Evaluation Blank (CEB), 

(2) the Parent Response Form (PRF), (3) the General Counselor Reactions form 
.(GCR), (4) the Counselor Reactions to Specific Group form (CRSG), (5) the 
Group Attendance Form (GAF) and (6) the Post Series Reaction Sheet (PSRS). 
(Copies of these instruments are included in Appendices J and K.) The 
procedure for collecting group data by means of these devices will be described 
below (See Diagram 4). 

The Community Evaluation Blank was delivered to the principal by the 
responsible consultant with the request that he have it completed and mail 
it in the envelope addressed the Research Center. The nature of the inform- 
ation requested on this form was such that it could best be completed by a 
clerk in the principal's office. 

The Parent Response Form was filled out by the responsible consultant 
when tabulations of parent responses to the initial Invitation Letter were 
complete (See Diagram l) and was mailed to the Center. 

The General Counselor Reactions form was filled out by each consultant 
at the end of the school year. 
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diagram 3 

SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM 

OF INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURE 
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SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM 

OF GROUP DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURE 
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On© Counselor Reactions to Specific Group form was completed by each 
consultant at the end of each group series, separately for each group, and 
forwarded to the Center with the GAF and PSRS forms collected from the group 
members. 

One Group Attendance Form was kept by each consultant for each 
group and forwarded to the Center at the end of each series* 

One Post Series Reaction Sheet was completed by each group member at 
the last meeting of each series, signed, sealed in an envelope, collected 
by the consultant and forwarded to the Cent©?*# An attempt wae made by each 
consultant to get parents who had dropped out before the last meeting to 
complete and return the form. Forms were pre-identified by school before 
distribution. 

Data Processing Procedure 

The processing of the individual attitude questionnaires and Student 
Data Summary (SOS, FLAI, EVPI and SDS) was facilitated by the special format 
in which they were printed. This format made it possible to transfer the 
data from these forms directly to punch cards, without the services of a key 

j 

punch operator, by passing the forms through an IBM Optical Page Reader • On 
the other hand, data from the six group forms which were not prepared in 
this manner, still had to be key punched. Three phases were necessary in the 
processing: (1) identification and sorting of returned forms, (2) preparation 
of forms for translation to cards and (3) the actial translation of data to 
the punch cards. The soquence of operations used within these phases was 
as follows (See Diagram 5): 
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!• Procedure for identification and sorting of returned forms : 

(a) First, the District - Consultant List was set up, consisting of the 
names of all participating districts with the names of those Project consultants 

each* (See Appendix E). Each district was assigned a code n um ber as 
listed in Table 4 and each consultant within that district was assigned one or more 
numbers, depending on the number of participating schools he served. The appropri- 
ate pair of these numbers, termed tie District- Consultant Code , was later punched 
into columns 1 and 2 respectively of all data cards and served to identify the dis- 
trict, consultant and school from which data had come. (Consult Table 4 for a 
summary of the complete file number scheme.) 

(b) Next, the Student- Parent Lists were composed. One such list was 
provided for each school by the responsible consultant. A special fora was provided 
(Appendix E) on which the names of all students and of their parents could be listed 
and alphabetized by student last name. (These Lists had, of course, to be prepared 
early, as they were a necessary part of both group set-up and data collection pro- 
cedures.) To each of the student names on each alphabetized school list was assign- 
ed a serial code number consisting of two digits between 01 and . This pair of 
numbers was termed the Individual Code . It was later punched (along with the appro- 
priate District- Consultant Code) into columns 3 and 4 of all data cards concerning 

a given student subject 

(c) Third, the Coded Master Deck (Foraat M) was prepared. The District 
Consultant Code, Individual Code and associated student last and first name , father 
first name, mother first name and family surname, if different from that of student, 
were keypunched into IBM cards, one for each student in the sample. A set of six 
pairs of parentheses were also duplicated onto each card. Finally, a special header 
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card was prepared for each district, consultant and school and for column designa- 
tions. The resulting packets of cards were then listed by school, thus producing 
copies of the Coded Master List . (See Appendix E„ ) 

(d) The Coded Master List was now used to identify forms as they were 
received and processed. Student and parent name6 written on forms were matched 
with the List and the associated code written on each form. The forms themselves 
were filed in numerical order to await processing. District and school were iden- 
tified by a distinctive edge mark on the reply envelope (Appendix D) and, as a 
further check, serial numbers had been printed on the forms and assigned in blocks 
to the schools.* 

(e) The Coded Master List was then annotated to indicate what; question- 

ings! - v / 

ntflre forma had been completed by each parea* (and student at the high school level) 

and which parents had participated in the parent groups. A research staff member 

matched returned questionnaires and Group Attendance Form entries with names on 

the List and entered marks in the appropriate pair of parentheses opposite the names. 

(f ) Next, the Annotated Master Deck was produced by passing the Coded 
Master Deck through the keypunch in sequence while the operator punched in the marks 
which had been written by the staff member on the Coded Master List. The resulting 
Annotated Master Deck was then listed to produce the Annotated Master List * Extra 
copies of this List were made for Research Center and district use. 

(g) Then, the Annotated Master Deck was duplicated. The original was 
filed for safekeeping and the copy submitted to the sorter. School by school, 

* Initial experience with this method suggested the need for certain modifications. 
The printed serial number and edge mark schemes proved effective but cumbersome. 
Consequently, they were discontinued and instead the school code was pre-marked 
on the revised SOS form so that it could be automatically punched by the 1230 
system. On other forms the school name was stamped before distribution. 
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(1) a two or four way sort was made, (2) the sorted subdecks listed, (3) code num- 
bers duplicated into columns 1-4 of one or two blank decks, (4) the subsample- 
Format Code emitted into columns 5 and 6, and (5) the sorted subdecks merged again 
ready for the next sort. The above five steps were completed for each of the 
following sorts. The number of decks code- duplicated, the subsample- Format Codes 
emitted, and the number of subdecks sorted and merged are shown in parentheses 

(consult Table 5)** 

(1) Column #1: Separated fathers who completed SOS from those who 
did not. (2 decks duplicated, codes 21 and 22, 2 subdecks to merge.) 

(2) Column #2: Separated mothers who completed SOS from those who 
did not (2 decks duplicated, codes 31 and 32 , 2 subdecks to merge. ) 

(3) Column #3: Separated boys who completed SOS from girls who com- 
pleted SOS and from boys and from girls who did not (high school only). (2 

decks duplicated; codes 01 or 11 and 02 -or 12, 4 • subdecks to merge. ) 

(4) Col umn #4: Separated fathers who completed FLAI or EVPI from 

those who did not. (l (EVPI) or 2 (FLAI) decks duplicated, codes 25 or 23 and 
24 respectively, 2 subgroups to merge.) 

(5) Col umn #5: Separated mothers who completed FLAI or EVPI from 
those who did not. (l(EVPl) or 2 (FLAI) decks duplicated, codes 35 or 33 and, 

34 respectively, 2 subdecks to merge.) 

(6) Column $6: Separated boys who completed EVPI from girls who com- i 

pleted EVPI and from boys and from girls who did not (high school only)’ (l 

deck duplicated, codes 05 or 15, 4 subdecks to merge.) 

(7) Column #7: Separated families in which one or both parents par- 

ticipated from families in which no one did. (l deck duplicated, code 6 2 

decks to merge). 
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TABLE 5 

DATA STORAGE SCHEI1E 



SOURCE 


FORMAT 


COLOR 


CODE 


STUDENT 


FATHER 


MOTHER 


EDUCATORS 








(COL. 5) 


( 0 - 1 ) 
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Red 
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ALL 
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Red 
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ALL 


ALL 


ALL 


FLAI - 1 
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Green 


3 
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FLAI - 2 
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Green 


4 




E.J . 


E.J. 




EVPI 
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GROUP - P 
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Yellow 
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PART. 
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GROUP - C 
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Blue 
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ALL - 
H.S. - 
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PART. - 
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All subjects of that category 

High school subjects only 

Elementary or Junior high school 

subjects only 

Participating parents only 

Project consultants only 

Father’s, mother’s and consultant’s 
responses combined on one card 
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2. Procedure for reparation of forms for translation to cards : 

(a) Because the special forms used had to he marked properly, it was 
necessary to check them visually and apply a clean-up procedure where needed before 
submitting them to the IBM 1230 Optical Page Reader. Marks which were too light or 
done improperly had to be darkened or corrected by hand. Excessively crumpled forms 
had to be smoothed. 

(b ) Group data forms had to be hand transcribed to special Key Punch 
Forms (Appendices J and K) and checked for errors. 

(c) All forms were then serialized and checked against the sorted sub- 
deck lists made in Step 1 (g). 

3* Procedure for translation of data to cards : 

(a) Next, the appropriate sets of blank cards into which the code numbers 
had been duplicated from the subdecks formed after each sort (Step 1 (g) above) 
were inserted into the feed hopper of an automatic keypunch while the matched 
questionnaire fozms were placed in the feed hopper of an IEM 1230 Optical Page 
Reader and the information on each form automatically punched into its associated 
card. 

(1) One such deck was designated for each side of the SOS (Formats 
1 and 2) for fathers, mothers and, at the high school level, students; a total of 
four decks at the elementary level and six decks at the high school level. The 
SOS forms were then fed through the 1230 in proper sequence and the responses 
punched into the designated pie-punched deck in the same sequence. 

(2) One deck was designated for each side of the FLAI (Formats 3 suad 
4) for fathers and mothers at the elementary school level only, a total of four 
decks. Ihe FLAI forms were then fed through the 1230 in proper sequence and the 
responses punched into the designated pre- punched deck in the same sequence. 
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(3) One deck (Format 5) was designated for the student form of the 
EVPI and one each for the father and mother respondents to the parent form of the 
EVPI, a total of three decks at the high school level only. The EVPI forms were 



then fed through the 1230 in proper sequence and the responses punched into the 

designated pre- punched deck in the same sequence. 

(4) One deck (Format 6) was designated to receive data from the k-v 
punch forms summarizing information fvum three group data devices, the Group At- 
tendance Forms (GAF), Post Series Reaction Sheets (PSRS), and Counselor Reactions 
to Specific Group (CRSG) forms (Group Data: Parents). 

(5) Data from the four school data forms, the General Counselor Re- 
actions forms (GCR), Parent Response Forms (PRF), Community Evaluation Blanks (CEB) 
and Consultant Application Forms (CAF) were key punched into Master Consultant 
Cards (Format 7) identified by District- Consultant Code (Group Lata: Consultants). 

(6) The Student Data Forms, which had been previously filled out and 
coded by a Project staff member, were bo designed that the 1230 would automatically 
punch the code numbers along with the data. Thus, no prepunched deck was necessary. 
After all forms were translated the resulting deck (Format 0) was listed and matched 
with the Annotated Master List. Any missing forms were either prepared and trans- 



lated or a coded blank card inserted into the gaps in the sequence. 



I (b ) The punched decks were then merged with the coded blank cards pro- 

duced in Step 1 (g) for which data were not available. Each deck was then listed 

[ 

I and compared with the original Annotated Master List. When all lists had been 

i 

matched, the cards were ready for Step 3 (c ) » 

I 

I (c) The completed individual data decks were then submitted to the com- 

I 

I puter for transgeneration of certain variables, resequencing the computation of 



scale totals. 



(d) All data decks (excluding Format M) were submitted to the collater 
and the resulting cc^bined deck again listed and checked for error (see Table 6), 

The completed and checked Finishe d Data Deck was then ready to he used in subsequent 
statistical computations. The card addresses of these stored data are found in 
Table 7« 



TABLE 6 




NOTES: 
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TABLE 7 

SUB SAMPLE- FORMAT CODE ADDRESSES OF STORED DATA 




NOTE: 

Ihe two digits in each pair represent respectively the subsample code (card 
column #5) and the format code (card column #6). 
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Procedural Modifications for the Third Project Year 

Experience during this second Project year (Phase One) has indicated the 
desirability of making certain procedural changes for the year 19 65- 66 (Phase Two). 
These changes are primarily in data collection procedure. Some of the data collect- 
ed during Phase One proved unuseable for one reason or another. The proposed 
changes are intended to insure the return of a maximum amount of useable data. The 
proposed modifications are as follows: 

(1) Teachers have been permitted to remain anoiiymous during Phase One. Next 
year all respondents, whether they are parents, teachers or consultants, will be 
asked to place their names on all material to be returned for analysis. While 
there has been some concern expressed that this may affect the kind and frequency 
of response people will give to the instruments used, the investigators believe 
that such limitations may be minimized through the utilization of appropriate safe- 
guards. For example, each individual in both parent and teacher groups will be 
provided with an envelope in which to seal his responses. He will also be assured 
that his individual responses will not be seen by district personnel and that the 
Project personnel who process them will not be concerned with the responses of any 
one individual. 

(2) A second change concerns the collection of pre- assessment data from par- 
ticipating parents. Previously, materials have been mailed to all parents, but 
this resulted in the loss of some data from participating parents* For this reason, 
it was decided that during Phase Two the first meeting of each parent group will 

be devoted to data collection. At the elementary and junior high school levels, 
the initial series, which during Phase One consisted of four sessions, will now 
contain five sessions, (invitation letters to parents will reflect this fact.) 
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The second and third series at these levels will continue to be four sessions long. 
The length of the initial series at the high school level will remain seven ses- 
sions, even though the first session will be utilized in part for data collection. 

(3) A fundamental change in data collection procedure is reflected in the 
fact that mailing of pre-assessment instruments to non- participants will be done 
by the Research Center. This will necessitate early receipt of Student- Parent 
Lists (including addresses) from each school. The Student- Parent List will include 
I (a) the last and first name of each pupil in the appropriate grade (l, 7 or the 
j first year of high school) matched with (b) + he first name of each of the pupil's 

| parents (an d the family surname if different from the child's) and (c) the address 

i 

of each pupil. This procedural revision will also make it necessary for participat- 

[ 

j ing schools to mail returned post cards from parents to the Research Center ex- 

j 

actly two weeks after they have been mailed out. Through comparison of the post 
cards with the Student- Parent List it will be possible to make up a list of parents 

l 

to whom instruments must be mailed by the Research Center. All mailing of post- 
assessment materials in May, 1966, will be carried out in the Research Center. 
Project consultants, however, will continue to be responsible for collecting pre- 
assessment data from all participating parents and from all teachers and high school 
students, participating or otherwise. Consultants will also have the responsibility 

| 

\ for collecting all- assessment data from teachers and high school students. 
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CHAPTER V 



HYPOTHESES 

In a previous publication ( Sbau and Tuel, 1964) a number of research objectives 
’ r e re outlined. Ihese were stated in rather general and qualitative terms and it re- 
mained to translate them into more specific quantitative and empirical terms in order 
to create a set of testable hypotheses. As can be readily seen from the last chapter 
a wide variety of data ranging from expressions of attitude to ratings of overt 
behavior uas collected and stored on punch cards. The analysis of these data uas 

conducted according to the pattern set by the hypotheses to be described in this 
chapter. 



Kinds of Information Available for Analysis 

Considered in detail, the number of variables contained in the data ran into 
the hundreds. The complexity of this fund of information *.ras multiplied several 
times when divided along the subsample and consultant dimensions (Fig. 1). In order 

to reduce this abundance of detail to manageable proportions it was necessary to 
classify the v ariable dimension into ten subgroups according to Instrument source 
format and into four categories as to the hind of data involved. (See Table 8:) 

1* FirSt uere tacksround da/ta > date of birth, birthplace, education and 

social and racial composition of community, size and staffing of school and attitude 
of community towards education. 

2. Second uere the categories of observable behavior as rated by school staff 
(e.g., grades and disciplinary attention), assessed by standardized tests (e.g., 

achievement, intelligence, aptitude and interest), and observed by consultants and 
participants in group series. 
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(Non-Professional : Professional) 
ROLE GROUP 




BACKGROUND 



BEHAVIOR 



ATTITUDES 



IMPRESSIONS 



S U E 3 AMPLE 



(Male : Female) 



Figure 1. 



Solid statistical matrix showing inter-relationship of variable, 
subsample and consultant dimensions. 
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Table 8 

Categories of Stored Data 



* Key To Instrument Code 
Code Instrument 

0 Student Data Summary (SDS) 

1 School Opinion Survey (SOS) 

2 Family Life Attitude Inventory (FLAI) 

3 Educational-Vocational Plans Inventory (EVPI) 

4 Community Evaluation Blank (CEB) 

5 Group Attendance Form (GAF) 

6 Counselor Reactions to Specific Group (CRSG) 

7 General Counselor Reactions (GCR) 

8 Post Series Reaction Sheet (PSRS) 

9 Consultant Application Form (CAF) 



TYPE OF DATA 


Student 


Sub.iectJ 

Parent 


3 Describe 
Teacher 


id 

Coun. 


Adm. 


1. Background data 


0* 


0 


4 


4,9 


4 


2. Behavior: ratings by school staff 

3. Behavior: standardized comparison 

4* Behavior: observations by consultants 
5. Behavior: observations by participants 


0 

0 


5,6 

8 




8 




6. Attitudes: self report 

7. Attitudes: ratings by students 

8. Attitudes: ratings by parents 


1*3 

3 


1*2 

3 


1 


1 


1 


9. General impressions of consultants 




7 




7 
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3. Next were attitudes as self' -reported by all groups on the SOS and by 
elementary and junior high school parents on the FLAI, self and parent ratings 
and parent ratings of student interest, level of aspiration and abilities, and 
student ratings of how they perceived their parents would rate them. 

4. Finally, there were general impressions of the group process as seen 
by the participating consultants. 

These four groupings could be further consolidated into independent 
variables (background data) and dependent variables (behavior, attitudes and 
impressions). The latter, of course, only fit the definition of dependent 
variables when used as criteria of change attributed to the experimental 
intervention, i.e., parent counseling. Certain other independent and control 
variables were classified along the "subsample" and "consultant" dimensions. 

The subs ample dimension contained the five role groups (students, parents, 
teachers, counselors, and administrators) each of which group was further divided 
by sex, yielding ten subsample groups (identified by the subsample code number 
in column 5 of each data card). The entire dimension could also be dichotomized 
as non-professional (students 1 , parents) and professional (teachers, counselors, 
administrators) . 

The consultant dimension contained all participating consultants further 
classified by school(s) and district in which each served (identified by the 
District Consultant Code number in columns 1 and 2 of each data card). Within 
any school a further division was made between participant and nonparticipant 
parents and between their children. 

General Hypotheses 

1. Null hypotheses were! proposed regarding differences in individual dependent 
variable means among the two, five .uad ten divisions of the subsample dimension and 
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among the two, six and forty- five divisions of the consultant dimension. Null 
hypotheses were also advanced regarding differences in any division mean of the 
consultant dimension across the sub sample dimension and vice versa. Finally, null 
hypotheses were set up regarding interactions among divisions of any two or all 
three dimensions. When these data are complete, analysis of variance and analysis 
of covariance using background data as covariates will be performed. 

2. With respect to possible significant intercorrelations between individual 
dependent variables, null hypotheses were also proposed. Computation of these 
intercorrelations will be performed for the entire sample and for subsample and 
consultant dimension divisions when the data are complete. 

3» Hypotheses were proposed to the effect that the ten factor scales of the 
SOS and the fourteen factor scales of the F1AI as originally extracted with other 
samples will be sustained on re- factor analysis. These analyses will be performed 
when the data are complete. 

4. Null hypotheses were advanced regarding significant correlations between 
"background" independent variables and individual dependent variables. The testing 
of these hypotheses awaits completion of the data pool. 

Specific Hypotheses 

1. It was hypothesized that a significant relationship would be found between 
individual educational attitudes , expressed as scale totals on the SOS and FLAI, of 
(a) fathers, (b) mothers and (c) students (where applicable) and the following data 
taken from the SDS (see Fig. 2): 

(1) grade level of student 

(2) relative age of student 

(3) birthplace of student 

(4) family structure of student 
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SCALE TOTALS SCALE TOTALS 

DEPENDENT VARIABLES 



* The community sample means of asterisked individual variables were compared with the means of other community 
samples to test hypothesis 2. 



Figure 2. — Tridimensional inter correlation matrix incorporating background and behavioral independent variables, 
subsample dimension, and attitudinal scale total dependent variables according to hypotheses 1 and 2. 
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(5) occupational level of fathers 

(6) occupational level of mothers 

(7) size of family 

( 8 ) IQ of student 

(9) Kuder interest pattern of student 

(10) subject marks of student, and 

(11) tardies, absences and referrals of student 

2. The corollary hypothesis was advanced that a significant relationship 
would be found between community educational attitudes, expressed as grand mean 
scale total scores on the SOS and F1AI, of (a) fathers, (b) mothers and (c) stu- 
dents (where applicable) and mean: 

(1) transiency (birthplace) 

(2) family stability (structure) 

(3) occupational level of fathers 

(k) occupational level of mothers 

(5) size of family 

(6) IQ of student sample 

(7) overall Kuder interest pattern, of student sample 

(8) grade point average of student sample, and 

(9) tardies, absences and referrals of student sample in an entire 
district and specific school attendance area (see Fig. 2). 

3 . It was hypothesized that there would be a significant pattern similarity 
among the following three sets of Kuder interest patterns for (a) fathers, (b) 
mothers and (c) students (see Fig. 3): 

(l) actual Kuder scores (SDS, Kuder Report Form) 

(2) rating of student *6 occupational interests (EVPI) 

( 3 ) rating of student's combined interest and ability (EVPI) 
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h. It was hypothesized that there would he a significant correlation between 
ratings of each student's aptitude or subject marks by the following (see Fig. 4); 

(1) his father (EVPI - P) 

(2) his mother (EVPI - P) 

(3) himself ' (EVPI - S) 

(4) his teachers (&DS) 



5. It was hypothesized that there would be a significant correlation between 
ratings of each students (a) father, (b) mother and (c) student perceptions of his 
academic pot ential as perceived by the following persons (see Fig. 5): 

(1) his father (EVPI - P) 

(2) his mother (EVPI •• P) 

(3) himself (EVPI - S) 

o. It was hypothesized that there would be a significant correlation between 
ratings of each student* s academic standing in terms of (a) actual ability and (b) 
teacher marks by the following persons (see Fig, 6): 

(1) his father (EVPI - P) 

(2) his mother (EVPI - P) 

(3) himself (EVPI - S) 

7. It was hypothesized that there would be a significant correlation between 
ratings of each student's frequency of discussion of vocational plans with his (a) 
father and (b) mother made by the following persons (see Figure 7): 



(1) his fathei (EVPI - P) 

(2) his mother (EVPI - P) 

(3) himself (EVPI - S) 

8. It was hypothesized that there would be a significant correlation between 
ratings of each student's degree of disagreement about vocational pinr»g with his 



7 



(a) father and (b) mother made by the following persons (see Figure 3): 
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Scores or r ating by 



Actual Kinder scores 



Rating of student’s 
occupational interest 



Rating of student's 
combined interest and 
ability 



i 

FS 


t 

MS 


ss 


FI 


Ml 


SI 


FC 

1 


MC 

1 


sc 



Figure 3 , - 



- dimensional representation of the nine cells generated 
by hypothesis 3 between pairs of which tests of pattern 
similarity are proposed. * 



Correlated With 
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m3 
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Mother’s 1 
rating |; 


Father’s rating of marks 


AF 




MF 


Mother’s rating of marks 


AM 


SM 




Self rating of marks 


AS j 







Figure 4. - Representation of the six intercorrelation cells generated 
by the four variables of hypothesis 4. 
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Pother’s rating of potential 
Mother 1 s rating of potential 
Student 1 s rating of potential 



AS PERCEIVED BY 
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tit 
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FF 


MF 


SF 


FM 


MM 


SM 


FS 
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Figure 5* 



Representation of the nine cells generated fcy three raters 
using three perceptions of ratings according to hypothesis 5 



pother* s rating of standing 
Mother 1 s rating of standing 
Student’s rating #f standing 



IN TERMS OF 


Actual | 
Ability 


& 

•s* 

11 


’ AF 


TF 


AM 


TM 


AS 


1 

! TS 



Figure 6. 



Representation of the six cells generated by three raters each 
rating academic standing in terms of both actual ability and 
teacher marks according to hypothesis 6. 
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Figure 7* 



Figure 8. 
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Father* s rating of frequency 
Mother* s rating of frequency 
Student *s rating of frequency 



FF MF 



t 

FM 


i 

MM , 


FS 


MS i 



Representation of the six cells generated by three raters 
each rating frequency of discussion of vocational plans 
with father and with mother according to hypothesis 7* 



DISAGREEMENT WITH 
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Father* s rating of degree 
Mother* s rating of degree 
Student’s rating of degree 



FF 


MF 


FM 


’ MM 




i 

} MS 1 


FS 



Representation of the six cells generated by three raters 
each rating degree of disagreement about vocational plans 
with father and with mother according to hypothesis e. 
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(1) his father (EVPI - P) 

(2) his mother (EVPI - P) 

(3) himself (EVPI - S) 

9. It was hypothesized that the extent of a given parent's participation in 
the parent groups, favorableness of that parent's rating of the parent groups and 
favorableness of his consultant's rating of the group(s) in which that parent par- 
ticipated would be correlated significantly with the following variables (see 

Fig . 9 ): 

(1) Individual educational attitudes (SOS and FLAI scale totals) 

(2) C ommuni ty educational attitudes (community mean SOS and FLAI scale 
totals ) 

(3) Individual Kuder interest patterns and ratings 

(4) Ratings of student's aptitude or subject marks 

(5) Ratings of student's academic potential 

(6) Ratings of student's academic standing 

(7) Ratings of student's frequency of discussion with parents about voca- 
tional plans 

(8) Ratings of student *6 degree of disagreem ent with parents about voca- 
tional plans 

(9) Extent of parent's participation in parent groups 

(10) Favorableness of parent's rating of his 01m parent groups 

(11) Favorableness of consultant rating of that parent group 

10. It was hypothesized that none of the families of variables listed above 
under hypothesis 9 would exhibit any significant change on post testing following 
participation in the parent groups both absolutely and using non- participants as 
controls . 

The above listed specific hypotheses do not exhaust the potential store of 
relationships possible among the numerous variables involved in this study. Only 
major hypotheses have been spelled out in this chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI 



PRELIMINARY FINDINGS 



!Qi6 data being reported, in this section cannot "be considered finals even with 
respect to the parameters upon which it reports. It is primarily descriptive data 
relating to the participating districts, schools and consultants. A summary of 
this data will present a picture of the kinds of school situations in which the 
Project is being carried out, and of the individuals who are doing the actual work 
in public schools. In addition, some data is currently available on parent partici- 
pation in groups. The information presented here represents that which was avail- 
able at the middle of the 1964-65 academic year. 



Participating Districts 

After investigating twenty- two school districts in Southern C ali fornia, six 
were ultimately selected by Project staff for participation. While one of these 
districts subsequently withdrew from participation during the first ph as e of the 
Project, but will begin as a participant in Phase Two, one of the districts which 
has participated this year will not be participating next year. The major criteria 
utilized by the Project staff in selecting districts were (l) evidence of interest 
and administrative support, and (2) the existence of a cadre of interested and 
well- trained pupil personnel specialists. It was emphasized at all times by Project 
staff that pressure should not be brought to bear upon any pupil personnel special- 
ist to participate if his interest or commitments did not incline him to do so. 

In addition to the Southern California Districts, the city of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, is participating in the Project, making a total of six different school 
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districts active during 1964-65. These districts range in size from one which repre 
eents a community of 26,000 people to one representing over a million. 



Participating Schools 

A total of twenty-three schools were participating in the Project at the date 
of this report; seventeen elementary schools, four Junior high schools, and two high 
schools. It is anticipated that this number will increase during the second half of 
the 1964-65 academic year. Perusal of data available on elementary schools indi cates 
that the smallest school was a 14 teacher school serving 400 students, and that the 
three largest elementary schools have 33 teachers each, serving approximately 1150 
children. The junior high schools were composed of approximately 1100 students each 
and were staffed by about 40 teachers. The two high schools had approximately 65 
teachers each, serving 1509 and 1700 students respectively. Specific figures for 
each school are reported in Table 9 . 

The children attending these schools were predominantly from middle class 
families, but this was a modal figure and some schools showed a striking variation 
from it. Five of the elementary schools reported 50$ or more of their students as 
having come from lower socio-economic status families, while only one elementary 
school reported more than half of its clientele as originating in families consider- 
ed to be in the upper socio-economic strata. Eleven of the elementary schools re- 
ported half or more of their population as having come from middle class homes. For 
the three Junior high schools on which data were available, middle class families 
predominated, but in one school there was an almost equal balance between middl e 
and lower class families. Complete data are reported in Table 10. 

As the socio-economic data suggest, the ethnic distribution among childr en in 
participating schools was preponderantly White Anglo-Saxon. Again, however, it is 
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Table 9 

School Size and Personnel 



District 



A 



G 



C 



D 



E 

F 



School 


Students 


Teachers 


Counselors 

Full-Time 


Part-Time 


1 (Elem.) 


920 


28 


0 


0 


2 " 


560 


20 


0 


0 


3 (Jr. Hi.) 1078 


38J 


2 


0 


4 " 


1115 


41 


2 


0 


5 " 


1093 


38 


2 


0 


6 " 


(Data not 


currently available) 




1 (Elem.) 


558 


19 


0 


1 


2 » 


400 


14 


0 


1 


3 " 


550 


19 


0 


1 


4 (H.S.) 


1700 


62 


4 


0 


1 (Blem.) 


715 


21 


0 


0 


2 " 


910 


28 


0 


0 


1 (Elem.) 


1006 


29 


0 


1 


2 » 


546 


15 


0 


1 


3 " 


1145 


33 


0 


1 


4 " 


1154 


33 


0 


1 


5 " 


1150 


33 


0 


1 


6 " 


765 


22 


0 


1 


7 " 


790 


22 


1 


0 


1 (H.S.) 


1509 


66 


4 


2 


1 (Elem.) 


1000 


30 


0 


0 


2 " 


423 


15 


0 


1 
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Table 10 



Socio-Economic Characteristics of Participating Schools 



District School 



1 (Elem.) 

2 » 

3 (Jr. Hi.) 

4 ” 

5 " 

6 " 



Loafer Class 



Percentage of Students 
Middle Class 



Upper Class 



0 

55 

5 

44 

4 



95 

45 

95 

55 

95 



(Data not currently available) 



5 

0 

0 

1 

1 



B 


1 (Elem.) 


50 


50 


0 




2 " 


0 


100 


0 




3 " 


70 


30 


0 




4 (H.S.) 


19 


80 


1 


C 


1 (El on.) 


70 


29 


1 




2 « 


15 


85 


0 


D 


1 (Elem.) 


3 


30 


67 




2 » 


5 


90 


5 




3 " 


0 


98 


2 




4 " 


12 


85 


3 




5 " 


40 


57 


3 




6 " 


30 


60 


10 




7 " 


10 


85 


5 


E 


1 (H.S.) 


45 


30 


25 


F 


1 (Elem.) 


80 


19 


1 




2 " 


10 


90 


0 
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necessary to point out that this was a central tendency and that some participating 
schools were comprised predominantly of non- White Anglo-Saxon students. There were 
two elementary schools where 50 $ or more of the population was a minority group, 
and one junior high school where this situation also obtained. The ethnic composi- 
tion of the student body of each participating school is reported in Table n. 

The principals of participating schools were ashed to estimate the relative 
favorableness of their constituent population towards schools and education in 
general. The predominant judgment of the principals in participating schools was 
in the "good" and "excellent" range. Again, however, there are notable exceptions. 
One elementary school reported that the attitude of 25$ of the parents of children 
in that school was either "negative" or "poor" towards school and one participating 
high school reported the same proportion of negative and poor responses. It is 
interesting to note that in the latter case it was the school with the highest por- 
portion of upper class families in the entire group of schools included in the sample. 
Eighteen out of the twenty-one schools on which these kinds of data were available 
indicate that "good" or "excellent" attitudes towards education characterize the 
parents of 75$ or more of their constituent population. Complete data are reported 
in Table 12. 

The schools included in the present sample represented a wide cross-section 
in terms of size, kinds of populations served, with respect to socio-economic and 
ethnic status, and attitudes of parents towards education. It should be emphasized 
that they did not represent all schools included in Phase One of the Project but 
onJy those on whom data were available at the time of the writing of this report. 

This includes the period up to the middle of the 1964 65 academic year. 
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Table 11 





Ethnic 


Characteristics of Participating Schools 




District 


School 


Percentage of Students 








Whit e-Anglo 


Mexican 


Negro 


Oriental 


A 


1 (Elem.) 


99 


1 


0 


0 




2 " 


50 


45 


5 


0 




3 (Jr.Hi.) 


95 


4 


0.5 


0.5 




4 " 


24 


72 


5 


0 




5 " 


95 


4.5 


0 


0.5 




6 « 


(Data not 


currently available) 




B 


1 (Elem.) 


90 


5 


4 


1 




2 " 


90 


5 


4 


1 




3 " 


85 


10 


4 


1 




4 (H.S.) 


94.4 


5 


0.4 


0.2 


C 


1 (Elem.) 


35 


64 


0 


1 




2 " 


89 


10 


0 


1 


D 


1 (Elem.) 


98 


1 


0 


1 




2 " 


98 


2 


0 


0 




3 " 


98 


1 


0 


1 




4 " 


99 


0.3 


0.2 


0.5 




5 " 


99 


0.5 


0 


0.5 




6 " 


98 


1 


0.5 


0.5 




7 " 


92 


5 


0 


3 


E 


1 (H.S.) 


78 


10 


10 


2 
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Table 12 





Attitudes 


of Parent 


Constituents 


Toward 


School 




District 


School 


Negative 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 






d 

/° 


d 

/* 


d 


% 


cr^ 

P 


A 


1 (Elem.) 


0 


0 


10 


60 


30 




2 " 


5 


20 


40 


30 


5 




3 (Jr. Hi,) 


0 


1 


4 


45 


50 




4 " 


0 


0 


25 


50 


25 




5 " 


0 


1 


10 


64 


25 




6 


(Data 


not currently available) 




B 


1 (Elem.) 


2 


3 


5 


eo 


10 




2 " 


2 


3 


10 


80 


5 




3 " 


2 


3 


10 


80 


5 




4 (H.S.) 


0 


5 


5 


20 


70 


C 


1 (Elem.) 


0 


0 


25 


50 


25 




2 " 


1 


2 


22 


70 


5 


D 


1 (Elem.) 


0 


0 


2 


15 


83 




2 " 


0 


0 


5 


75 


20 




3 " 


0 


0 


5 


20 


75 




4 " 


0 


0 


0 


30 


10 




5 " 


5 


5 


10 


60 


20 




6 " 


0 


0 


2 


10 


88 




7 " 


0 


1 


4 


10 


85 


E 


1 (H.S.) 


20 


5 


50 


25 


0 


F 


1 (Elem.) 


1 


3 


41 


49 


6 




2 " 


0 


2 


13 


45 


40 
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Participating Consultants 

A total of consultants participated in Phase One of the Project. It is 
anticipated that approximately 50 consultants will he utilized during Phase Two, 
beginning in the Fall, 1£65» The range of public school experience among these 
forty- o n e individuals was from 0 to 33 years with a median of approximately 10 
years. The range of years of experience working in a pupil personnel specialty was 
from 0 to 10 years, with a median of three years in this kind of position. These 
figures suggest that the participating consultants were a relatively young group 
with substantial experience in public school work, but with relatively brief tenure 
in the pupil personnel field. 

Represented among the 1* x consultants are 35 advanced degrees distributed among 
■2 9 individuals. Two of these advanced degrees are doctorates, one an Ed.D. in Edu- 
cational Psychology, the other a Ph.D. in Educational Psychology. The predominant 
degree is the MA in Guidance or Educational Psychology, with a sprinkling of MA's 
in Psychology and Administration. There are only a few M.Ed. degrees. The usual 
distinction between the MA and the M.Ed. is the completion of a thesis. The heavy 
preponderance of MA*s over M.Ed.'s in this group suggests the possibility that this 
group has a research orientation which might have predisposed them to participate 
in the Project. 

Almost the entire gammut of pupil personnel specializations is represented in 
this group. Those professions represented include counseling, school psychology 
and psychometry, school social work, child welfare and attendance, school nursing, 
and speech therapy. The most dominant specialization in this group is counseling, 
with 27 individuals reporting specialization in this area. Ten are qualified as 
School Psychologists or School Psychometrists; 3 as Social Workers; 2 as Child Wel- 
fare and Attendance workers; and 1 each as School Nurse and Speech Therapist. (The 
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total number reported here will add to more than ^1 since some individuals are 
qualified in more than one specialization.) These results are reported in Table 13. 

Of particular interest to Project staff was the previous exposure of consul- 
tants to both the academic and practical aspects of group counseling. It was noted 
in the process of talking to various Directors of Personnel Services, Guidance Direc- 
tors and Assistant Superintendents that in the 22 districts surveyed by Project 
staff for possible participation, not one reported any systematic gmai 1 group work 
with students, teachers or parents. The reasons for this are not clear, but the 
fact is certai n l y reflected in statistics available even on this group. Of the 
total group, 2.9. out of 4 l did have some academic background in group process. This 
tended to differ radically from one district to another, however. In district A, 

90 % of participating counselors had academic preparation in group work. In districts 
C and E, none of the participating counselors had had previous academic preparation. 
When asked whether they had had practicum experience in addition to theoretical ex- 
posure to group process 13, or one third* of the total group said "yes." Two- thirds 
had had no practicum experience whatsoever. When asked specifically if they had had 
actual experience in doing small group work with parents, out of 41 indicated 
that they had had none . Of the remaining 11 , seven were classified a6 having 
had "some" experience, and four were classified as having had "much" experience in 
this kind of activity. These figures clearly indicate, even among this select group, 
relatively little practical background in group process. This situation obviously 
emphasizes the need for the training workshops conducted by Project staff. Experience 
clearly indicated that it would have been impossible to find any substantial number 
of public school personnel with adequate academic and practical background in the 
kind of professional activity demanded of Project participants. These data are 
reported in Table 14 . 
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TABLE 13 

PARTICIPATING CONSULTANTS: GENERAL PROFESSIONAL BACKGROUND 



Dist. Consult. 



Yys» in Public Yrs. as Pupil Area of Advanced 

Education Personnel Spec . Specialization Degrees 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



10 

27 

18 

22 

8 

10 

18 



5 

7 

10 

7 

1 

2 



Counseling 

• I 



If 

II 

II 

II 



MA (Sec. Ed. ) 

MA (English) 

MA (Spanish) 

MA (Counseling) 

MA (Guid. & Coun. ) 
MA (Counseling) 



8 

9 


5 

12i 


0 


Sch. Nursing 
Counseling 


\ WU110CAJLU& J 


10 


33 


0 


Sch. Nursing 




11 


12i 


5 


Counseling 


MA (Educ. & Admin 


12 


0 


0 


School Psy- 


Service) 


13 

14 


pJL 

<=•2 

13 


2 

0 


chometry 

Counseling 

II 


MA (Counseling) 


15 


10 


4 


II 


MA (Art Ed. 8c 


16 


0 


0 


Sch. Nursing 


Counseling) 
MA (Nurs. Serv. 


17 

«i O 


22 


10 


Counseling 


Admih. ) 
MA (Guidance 


18 


19 


9 


If 


MA (Ed. Admin. & 


19 


6 


1 


Counseling & 


EdD (Sec. Admin. ) 
MA (Ed. Admin.) 


20 


10 


7 


Activ. Director 
Counseling MA (Guidance) 


21 


3 


1 


II 


MA (Ed. Admin. & 


22 


15 


10 


If 

II 


Guidance ) 
MA (History) 


23 


8 


5 


If 


MA (Counseling) 


1 


10 


5 


Sch. Psych. 


MA (Guidance) 


2 


3 


1 


Counseling & 




3 


2 


2 


Child W & A 
Speech Con- 




4 


10 


7 


sultant 
Sch. Psych. 


MA (Counseling) 


5 


6 


3 


Counseling 


MA (Guidance) 


6 


8 


3 


II 


MA Candidate - 19 6 


1 


11 


0 


Psychometry 


2 


5 


0 


Counseling & 




3 


9 


3 


Psychometry 

Psychometry 


MA (Guidance) 


4 


12 


3 


Child W & A 



& Soc. Wkr. 
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Diet. 


Consult . 


Yrs. in Public 
Education 


Yrs. as Pupil 
Personnel Spec. 


Area of 
Specialization 


Advanced 

Degrees 


D 


1 


16 


6 


Sch. Psych. & 
Counseling 


MS (Educ) MA( Psych) 
PhD (Educ. Psych) 




2 


13i 


3i 


Psychometry 


MEd (Educ.) 




3 


16 


7 


Counseling 


MA (Psych) MA (Elem 
Sch. Admin.) 




4 


14 


7i 


Sch. Psych. 


MA (Guidance) 


E 


1 


11 


7 


Counseling & 
Soc. Work 


MSW (Social Work) 




2 


9 


8 


Counseling & 
Psychometry 


MEd (Education) 


F 


1 


13 


8 


Sch. Psych. 


MA (Educ. Psych) 




2 


10 


7 


Sch. Psych. 


MA (Psychology) 
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TABLE 14 



PARTICIPATING CONSULTANTS: BACKGROUND IN GROUP PROCESS 

DISTRICT CONSULTANT ACADEMIC ACADEMIC GROUP WORK 

THEORETICAL PRACTICUM WITH PARENTS 



A 1 

2 

3 

if 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

lU 

15 

16 

17 

18 

2 $ 

20 

21 

22 

23 

B 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

C 1 

2 

3 

4 

D 1 

2 

3 

if 

E 1 

2 

F 1 

2 



o 




yes 


yes 


some 


yes 


yes 


none 


yes 


no 


none 


yes 


no 


none 


yes 


yes 


none 


yes 


yes 


none 


yes 


no 


none 


no 


no 


none 


yes 


no 


none 


no 


no 


none 


yes 


yes 


none 


yes 


no 


none 


yes 


yes 


none 


yes 


yes 


none 


yes 


no 


none 


yes 


no 


none 


yes 


no 


none 


yes 


no 


none 


yes 


no 


none 


yes 


no 


none 


yes 


no 


none 


yes 


no 


none 


yes 


yes 


some 


no 


no 


some 


yes 


yes 


none 


yes 


ye6 


much 


no 


no 


much 


yes 


no 


none 


no 

no 


no 

nc 


wp 


no 


no 


some 


no 


no 


some 


no 


no 


some 


yes 


yee 


much 


no 


no 


some 


yes 


yes 


none 


no 


no 


some 


jao 


no 


much 


no 


no 


none 


no 


no 


none 


yes 


yes 


none 
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While these data reveal a good deal about the Project consultants, it might be 
well to attempt to summarize their meaning* and also to add some subjective observa- 
tions of Project staff members . It has already been remarked that there are some 
reasons to believe that the data reported here indicate research interests among 
this group, and that this in turn might have been a factor in their volunteering to 
participate* Their relative youth might also have been a factor in their partici- 
pation since Project participation requires the investment of time and effort over 
and above the usual* More subjectively. Project staff have noted that this was a 
group of individua li sts - Most of them were not satisfied with the current status 
of affairs in pupil personnel services and did not hesitate to say so. They were 
interested in finding better ways to do things, and beyond that, interested in learn- 
ing how to promote change within their own systems. Because they were innovative 
and energetic, they sometimes found it difficult to constrain their group work with- 
in the boundaries established by the Research Project. If they thought of a better 
way to do things than had been delineated by the existing design, some were prone 
to try it out, occasionally to the detriment of the design. They were very open to 
new ideas, flexible, and not easily threatened. Of real importance was the fact 
that they dealt effectively with authority and were not frighten by the representa- 
tives of authority. It is the opinion of the investigators that the self- selection 
of consultants which took place was of much greater importance in obtaining the high 
quality of individuals represented in this group than were the selective procedures 
employed by the investigators themselves. 



Parent Participation 

It should be reemphasized that figures reported in what follows are not complete, 
but represent conditions as they existed in the middle of 1964-65 academic year. All 
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parents of first and seventh grade children, as well as the parents of entering 
high school students, were invited to participate in parent group discussions. The 
number of parents who signified interest in participating at the first grade level 
ranged from a low of 12$ in one school to a high of k0% in another. In all schools, 
however, there was an attrition even before the first meeting was held. In the 
elementary schools this attrition approached 35$ of those who had originally 
signified their intent to participate. Among the participating junior high schools 
on whom figures are currently being reported the proportion of parents who signified 
interest in participating ranged from a low of 8$ in one school, to a high of 35$ 
in a no ther. It should be pointed out that in the school with the lowest proportion 
of parent response, there is a high percentage of Mexican-American families of low 
socio-economic status. Parenthetically, it might be stated here that the counselors 
were quite enthusiastic about this high and positive response and have indicated 
they thin k that they can achieve a still higher proportion in the coming year. 

Ihe attrition problem at the junior high school level was considerably more 
serious than at the elementary school level. In some cases, only one third of the 
parents who had said they would attend group sessions actually showed up for the 
first meeting. 

Among the participating high schools, the lowest rate of initial intent to 
participate was 10$; the high was 27$. As was true at both the elementary and 
junior high school levels, attrition occurred prior to the first group discussion. 
However, this attrition was around 20$ rather than the higher percentages found at 
both the elementary and junior high school levels. These parent response data are 

summarized in Table 15* 
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TABLE 15 

INITIAL PARENT RESPONSE TO GROUP DISCUSSIONS 



Total Number 

Number of Number of of Parents Present 

Parents Parents Indicating at First Group 

Diet. School Contacted Intent to Attend Meetings _ 



A 


1 (Elem) 


318 


119 




2 


174 


18 




3 (Jr.Hi.) 


749 


255 




4 


660 


57 




5 " 


792 


151 




6 


578 


(Data 


B 


1 (Elem) 


97 


22 




2 


126 


18 




3 


73 


16 




4 (h.s. ) 


266 


56 


e 


1 (Elem) 


170 


14 




2 


245 


54 


D 


1 (Elem) 


83 


36 




2 


82 


24 




3 


186 


83 




4 


188 


45 




5 " 


208 


22 




6 


119 


25 




7 


157 


26 


E 


1 (H.S* ) 


773 


194 


F 


1 (Elem) 


127 


23 




2 


96 


23 



85 

7 

98 

23 
65 

not currently available) 

15 

11 

8 
34 

9 

24 

(Data not currently available) 
17 

(Data not currently available) 

34 

13 

14 

6 

52 

5 



2 



13 



The existence of this pre-group attrition pointed up the need for a change in 
procedures, in the following year, changes will he of two general kinds. One will 
he an attempt to provide for a more personal contact between the group leader and 
parents prior to the first group session through use of additional mail and telephone 
contacts . The other will consist of inviting larger parent groups than are actually 
desired in anticipation that attrition will reduce groups to a more appropriate size. 

Attrition approached 50$ at the elementary school level during the first four 

sessions. There was, however, almost no attrition between the first and second 

series. Figures are not yet available for attrition occurring between the first 
and second series. 

Attrition figures on the junior high school groups are not currently available. 
At the high school level, there was about 40$ attrition during the first series of 
seven meetings. It should be made clear that attrition was being computed by com- 
paring the number of people who attended the first session of a series with the 
number of parents who attended the last session. Thus, if 10 parents attended the 
i st session, five parents attended the last session, the attrition rate would be 
50$. If attrition were figured on the basis of average attendance 
at each session, the attrition rate would be considerably lower. Attendance figures 
are reported in Table 1 6. Total number of groups formed is reported in Table ij m 

Administr ator, Consultant and Parent Reaction 

Statements in this section should be accepted only on the most tentative basis. 
Objective data relative to the reactions of the major educational role groups have 
yet to be analyzed. Ihe statements included here reflect information gleaned sub- 
jectively from participating consultants and administrators, and from perusal of a 
number of parent reactions to the 



group counseling. 
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TABLE 16 (Continued) 



B 



PARENT ATTENDANCE AT GROUP DISCUSSION SESSIONS 

(As of February 1 , 1965 ) 



co 

H 


8 




SERIES 1 


SERIES 2 


SERIES 3 


8 


0 


Sessions 


Sessions 


Sessions 




CO 


0 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


-■ (D (2) (3) (4) 


_ (1) (2) (3) (4) 



b 2 43 

(Elem. ) 



4 (H.S. ) 



1 (Elem.) 

2 (Elem.) 



1 (Elem.) 

O 



2 (Elem. 



3 (Elem.) 
5 (Elem.) 




3 

3 

4 
4 
6 
6 



8 

6 

5 

3 
8 

4 



2 

5 



3 3 5 

5 5 5 

3 3 3 

(Groups Combined) 

852 2 



2 

4 



0 

2 



0 

1 



(Groups Combined) 



1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

5 



SERIES 1 
Sessions 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

776 



7 

5 

5 

4 

11 



7 

3 

5 

5 

9 



7 

3 

6 

5 

6 



8 8 8 



5 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 



SERIES 2 
Sessions 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 



3 10 
788 
(Groups Combined) 
6 6 4 

5 7 7 



9 7 10 7 

(Groups Combined ) 



1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 



SERIES 1 
Sessions 
111(2) (3) (4) 



5 

4 

7 

5 

8 
4 



2 

4 

7 

4 

5 
4 



1 

5 

5 

3 

2 

5 



0 

0 

2 

5 

2 

3 



SERIES 2 SERIES 3 

Sessions Sessions 

-(life) (3) (») ill (2) (3) (4) 



7 10 57 6676 

(Groups Combined) 



(Data not currently available) 
4 12 12 11 10 

4 5 4 5 2 

(Data not currently available 



1 

1 

1 

1 



9 8 6 9 

13 12 13 12 

7 5 7 6 

5 5 4 2 



6 

9 

7 



5 

11 

3 



5 

8 

3 



4 

8 

0 



(Groups Combined) 



18 13 15 13 
(Groups 

Combined) 



mmm 
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PARENT ATTENDANCE AT GROUP DISCUSSION SESSIONS 

(As of February 1, 1965) 



SERIES 2 
Sessions 

ill ( 2)..l3LCil 
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SERIES 3 
Sessions 
(1) (2) (3) (IQ. 



12 8 6 9 

(Groups Combined) 



3 3^3 

(Groups Canibined) 



SERIES 1 
Sessions 

(1) (2) ( 3 ) ( 4 ) ( 5 ) (6)_(U 

5 V 7 5 o 4 T 

9485636 

6 10 11 11 7 8 8 

2 5^^333 

11 9 5 6 6 3 

6 4 4 4 2 4 4 

44363 



7 

4 



3 

2 



(Groups Combined) 



D 5 (Elem.) 4 

4 

6 (Elem* ) 2 

2 

7 (Elem. ) 3 

3 



E 1 (H.S.) 1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 



F 1 (Elem. ) 2 

2 (Elem.) 1 

1 



SERIES 1 
Sessions 

a) (2) (3) po 

9 9 9 2 

4 4 3 2 

6 6 4 3 

8 6 4 4 

3 4 3 1 

2 3 3 1 



SERIES 1 
Sessions 

%i ifiiji %)• 

782 6 

6 6 6 2 



SERIES 2 
Sessions 

a) (2) (3) ( 4 ) 

9 733 

( Groups Combined ) 



SERIES 3 
Sessions 

a) (2) (3) ( 4 ) 
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TABLE 17 

NUMBER OF DISCUSSION GROUPS FORMED 
(As of February 1, 1965 ) 



District 


Number of 
Schools 


Number of 
Counselors 


Number of 
Groups Initiated 


A (Elem) 


2 


7 


12 


(Jr. H. ) 


4 


13 


22 


B (Elem) 


3 


3 


6 


(h.s. ) 


1 


3 


6 


C (Elem) 


2 


4 


6 


D (Elem) 


75 


4 


12 


E (H.S.) 


1 


2 


8 


F (Elem) 


2 


2 


3 
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Self- selection occured not only among consultants but also with respect to 
those principals who elected to commit their support and their schools to partici- 
pation in the Project. One major reason for the decision of any admin istrator not 
to participate in the Project was that he was already heavily committed to other 
experimental and innovative programs. Another reason for electing not to partici- 
J?ate appeared to be a concern about upsetting the status-quo. The Project Director 
and Associate Director had many opportunities to talk with principals, some of whom 
eventually elected to work with the Project, otheife whom elected not to. It was 
out observation that general anxiety was a prime factor in the decision of many 
Principals to stay out of the Project. Sometimes this anxiety appeared to focus on 
a rather generalized fear of developing closer association with parents, at other 
times it was an anxiety with respect to the competence of guidance workers to do 
the kind of thing proposed. One Director of Pupil Personnel Services flatly took 
the position that he would not dare turn his high school counselors loose on parents 
because they were not competent to do this kind of thing and would create a very 
bad situation between the school and parents. 

The reasons for administrator interest in participating in the Project were 
also various. There seemed to be two general reasons, however. The first, and 
least desirable from the point of view of Project staff, was administrator concern 
about public relations. Such administrators saw this approach to guidance services 
as a gimmick to improve their relationships with their parent clientele, rather than 
as a device which would, ultimately help children to learn more effectively. The 
second reason was that some administrators were dissatisfied with current g uidanc e 
procedures and said, in so many words, that there was a need to try new approaches 
in order to make guidance practices more effective. 
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It was easily discernible at the outset that amone principals of participate 
schools there were gross differences with respect to their attitudes toward the 
parent discussion groups. Those who were somewhat uneasy at the outset appeared 
to be still uneasy after half a year of experience. The reasons for their un- 
easiness did not, in the opinion of the investigators, stem from any incidents 
which had occurred relative to participation in the Project, but rather from their 
uncertainty as to what was likely to happen as a result of this program. The fact 
that no negative incidents have occurred in any of the participating schools, and 
that there has been no negative reaction, either organized or unorganized, toward 
the parent groups themselves, had apparently not served to lessen their fears. Ihese 
individuals did not appear to have changed basically in their outlook. It seemed 

probable, however, that nearly all of them will want to continue their participation 
in the Project next year. 

Among those principals who were not uneasy initially there did appear to have 
been an attitude shift. Where at the outset they had been mildly approving of the 
idea, they now appeared to be enthusiastic. In audition, in the larger participat- 
ing districts there a re cumbers of administrators who have heard about the Project 

and who want to be included in it. (Unfortunately, it will not be possible to accom- 
mo date most of them. ) 

Consultant interest in the Project appears to have been generally heightened 
as a result of their experience with parent groups this year. In not one instance 
is a consultant dropping out of the Project due to lack of interest. While some 
consultants will not continue next year, this is due in two cases to the fact that 
their district is dropping from the Project and, in two other cases, that the con- 
sultants are dropping out of the Project for personal reasons. 
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At the outset, while there must necessarily have been a certain amount of 
interest for these consultants to volunteer their services, there was at the same 
time a certain tentativeness as a group. Now, they are much less tentative and 
seem strongly committed to the basic purposes of the Project. They are generally 

outspoken in their support of the worth of parent group counseling as they have ex- 
perienced it this year. 

Anything that might be said about reactions of parents must be considered even 
more tentative than that which has been said about administrative and consultant re- 
action. Project staff have at least had opportunity for first hand contact with 
administrators and counselors while with parents this has not been the case. Sub- 
jective reaction on the Post- Series Reaction Sheet and verbal consultant reports 
indicated that parent reaction was generally favorable. As might be articipated, 
parent reaction ranges all the way from the mildly favorable to the highly enthusias- 
tic. The general impression expressed on most Post- Series Reaction Sheets might be 
most appropriately characterized as '‘highly favorable." Parents appreciated the 
school s efforts in their behalf and felt that it had been a generally worthwhile 
experience for them. They tended to be less sure whether or not specific attitudinal 
or behavioral changes had occurred, although there were some cases where parents 

were able to document what appeared to be rather significant behavior changes in 
themselves . 

Conclusion 

These preliminary findings, although primarily actuarial in nature and not com- 
plete in any sense of the word, nevertheless provide some cause for optimism relative 
to the model upon which the study is based. At the outset there was no way of 
predicting whether parents would even respond to such an invitation since systematic 
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group counseling with parents had not been carried out by pupil personnel specialists 
in any district contacted as a part of their normal function. Personnel in partici- 
pating districts were unable even to estimate the kind of response that would be 
forthcoming. These results indicate that the approach is feasible both from the 

point of view of the pupil personnel specialist and the degree of parent participa- 
tion. 

It should be pointed out that the Project is also having other outcomes. One 
of the larger participating districts is moving already in the direction of building 
parent discussion groups into their regular personnel program. In addition, at 
least five other districts in California which are not participating in the program 
have become aware of the approach being utilized by the Guidance Research Project 
and these districts have, on their own initiative, undertaken to restructure their 
pupil personnel programs around the basic principles established in the present 
Project. While this might be considered a somewhat premature action for these 
districts to take, it nevertheless gives some indication of the effect that the 
present Project is already having on on-going guidance programs. 
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CHAPTER VII 



RESEARCH PLANS FOR THE THIRD PROJECT YEAR 
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initiated in the spring, within four weeks after the beginning of the second semes- 
ter. All teacher participation will be voluntary, but it is expected that strong 
administrative endors ement will be given to such participation. Members of the 
Project staff will do everything possible to assist consultants in local school 
districts to obtain such support. Including conferences with principals if this is 
desired by the consultant. 

Consultants for Teacher Groups 

There will be a relatively small number of consultants who will be participat- 
ing in the Project for the first time this year. In view of their probable in- 
experience in group work and their lack of previous contact with the Project, first 
year consultants will not work with teacher groups unless no other arrangement is 
administratively possible. In any case in which it is necessary to use a first year 
consultant to conduct teacher groups, such action will be taken only after direct 
conference with the Project Director. In order to facilitate discussion, consultants 
working with teacher groups will not be full time or regular members of the particu- 
lar school staff where teacher consultation is being carried out, unless no other 
arrangement is administratively possible. In any case in which such a regular 
member of the school staff must be utilized to lead teacher groups, specific clear- 
ance must be obtained first from the Project Director. 



Organizing Teacher Groups 

Local school administrators must give permission for Project consultants to 
meet with their faculties on a minimum of two occasions. The first meeting will 
occur before parent group discussions are begun. The purpose of this meeting will 
be to Inform faculty about parent group discussions and their general purpose. Every 
effort will be made by the consultant to assist faculty to understand that the basic 
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focua of these parent group discussions Is to help children learn acre effectively 
in school through attempting to create more favorable attitudes among parents. It 
should he emphasized by the consultant that parent group discussions are not Just 
for the parents of problem children, but are for all parents. The instruments 
eva luating the teacher group aeries (discuss e d later In this chanter 1 -hh >,„ 
Mastered at this meetings 

ae second meeting of the consultant with the school faculty should occur 
two to four weeks after Initiation of parent group discussions. The purpose of the 
second meeting will be to report to the faculty general kinds of information coming 
out of the parent group discussions that would conceivably be of interest to teach- 
ing faculty and to invite teachers to participate in the first teacher group series. 
Information to be presented might Include concerns of the parents about their 
children’s learning, general kinis of parents participating in the group, social or 
economic factors characteristic of the parent group that have relevance for their 
ldren s ability to learn or for motivation of children to learn, etc. In order 
to accompli ah this purpose effectively, it is necessary that consultants who work 
vith teacher groups also carry at least one parent group concurrently. 

It will probably be necessary to utilize a substantial part of a faculty meet- 
ing for both of the purposes cited above. Strong administrative endorsement of both 
the parent Group discussions and teacher group discussions should be plainly pro- 
vided. As many additional meetings of the consultant with the faculty may be held 

as are deemed appropriate by the building principal and the consultant. These two 
meetings are designated as a minimum. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict what the overall proportion of teacher 
response will be, but it is highly probable that, as was the case with parents, there 
will be a differential rate of response from different schools. Because it is 






impossible to predict the proportion of response, it vill be necessary to allo w 
for the contingency that in some schools too feu teachers may volunteer to partici- 
pate to permit the formation of an effective group, if in any given school this 
situation should arise, the interested teachers should have the opportunity of 
participating in teacher discussion groups in combination uith faculty members from 
other schools. Arrangements as to time and place are of no consequence to the 
Project design and will be matters subject to local convenience. 



Ihe matter of Sroup size may depend in part on local circumstances, therefore, 
no rigid attempts will be made to control this. A minimum grmup size for effective- 
ness will probably be around eight persons, and a maximum size will be around, fif- 
teen. It is assumed that it will be possible to work effectively uith smaller 
teacher groups than was true of parent groups. 



The Responsibi l ity of the Teacher Group Leader 

Teacher discussion groups will be handled by group leaders in accordance with 

the same general procedures employed in the parent discussion groups. Ihe meetings 

will not be didactic, but will provide an opportunity for teachers to discuss with 

one another basic issues of general concern to them in their professional life. Of 

course, the group discussion leader will not always be able to completely avoid the 

didactic role and there may be times when information giving may become a proper 

part of his counseling function. Information-giving is not, however, his primary 

function. He is to act as a facilitator of discussion in a non- Judgemental at- 
Biosphere. 

Because most participating teachers will not have had this kind of experience 
Previously, it may be necessary for the consultant to provide some structure, par- 
ticularly in the early sessions. Such structure should consist of a wide range of 
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suggestions as to what participants might like to talk about, and of setting the 
stage for a non-didactic group discussion. Ihe workshop will provide more specific 
assistance on this particular topic. 



Teacher Group Tonics 

Ihe issue of what might he discussed in teacher group meetings will he of im- 
portance in two specific places. Ihe first of these will he in the faculty meeting 
where teachers are offered the opportunity to participate in such discussions. It 
is critical that they perceive this opportunity as something of potential value, 
and not as Just another form of "in-service training." The second point at which 
the question of topics will assume some importance is in the initial teacher group 
meeting when there will he some concern as to "what this is all about." At both 
times it should he emphasised that the concern of these group discussions is to 
provide an opportunity for teachers to sit down with one another and to discuss 
professional problems which are of importance to them, and not the problems which 
someone else (such as a college professor or school administrator) think are of 
importance. The specific mode of operation of groups should he left open, and it 
is highly probable that a wide variation among different groups will he found. Some 
may elect to employ a case 6tudy approach as a fairly safe way of getting off the 
ground, while other groups may find it possible to launch rather quickly into full- 
fledged group discussion of pertinent personal problems related to the teaching 
function. 

It seems best to suggest a wide range of possible topics varying from the 
relatively "safe" to topics which are more personal in nature and then allow the 

group to proceed in its own fashion. Examples of possible topics Include the 
following: 
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Evaluating the outcomes of Instruction 

(a) It should he made clear that this topic does not relate to any judge- 
ments about teachers for administrative purposes* and tha t the only 
purpose of embarking upon such a discussion would be to assist teachers 
in more accurately and effectively knowing whether or not they have 
accomplished their own instructional objectives and with what students 
they have succeeded and to what degree. 

Making effective referrals to guidance staff 

The classroom environment ana Its influence on learning 

Curriculum problems related to student characteristics and needs. 

Discussion of special behavior problems 

(a) Teachers could be given an opportunity to discuss either specific 
children or specific kinds of behavior problems occuring in their 
classes which interfere with the provision of an adequate learning 
environment. The case study approach might be used either formally 
or informally if this direction is taken. 

Dealing with specific learning problems 

(a) Teachers might approach the question of how to deal adequately with 
children whose skills in basic tool subjects are inadequate* either 
in terms of providing an adequate learning situation for such students 
whose abilities are limited or in providing remedial help for students 
capable of improving deficient skills. 

Ex aminat ion of special social* economic and/or cultural problems existing 
in a particular school population that have significance for t eac hin g . 
Dealing with problems of student motivation 

(a) The general problem of motivation as it applies to all students 

(b ) Academic undevachievement 
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(c) Potential dropouts 

(d) Truancy ana/or tardiness 

9 • Discipline and classroom management 

(a) The group may wish to take up either specific problems they have in 
dealing with certain individual children, or may elect to discuss the 
general problem of discipline and its relationship to learning; or 

they may elect to work at both topics more or less simultaneously. 

10. Working effectively with parents 

(a) This is an area that many teachers find difficult. They are some- 
times disposed to be defensive with parents, even where such defen- 
siveness is not appropriate to the situation. Shey may be able to 
gain a great deal from each other and also may be able to examine 

the reasons for their defensiveness, if they incline in this direc- 
tion. 

11. Teacher behavior and effective teaching 

(a) Teachers may at some point in the discussions elect to look at their 

own behavior and its relationship to the effectiveness of their 
teaching. 

Ihe above topics exhibit a general order beginning with the relatively im- 
personal and moving in the direction of dealing with more personal kinds of issues. 
It is impossible to predict what will happen in any given group, but it does not 
seem inappropriate to assume that, if a normal course of events is followed in the 
group discussions, teachers may begin by dealing with relatively impersonal kinds 
of topics, eventually approaching more personal issues. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the focus in group discussions, even when dealing with such relatively 
impersonal issues as the evaluation of classroom instruction, will be upon the 
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individuals in the group. Complaints about administrative policy, the lack of 
interest of parents in their children, the poor Job done by a preceding school 
level, or other matters not within the ability of the individuals in the group 
to change will not be appropriate topics for extended discussion. 

Ihe Assessment of Outcomes 

To, measure outcomes of the teacher group series, it will be necessary to at- 
tempt to assess not only children^ performance in school, but also the attitudes 
of participating and non-participating teachers towards guidance in general, towards 
their experience as group participants, and towards certain educational procedures. 
In addition, it will be necessary to obtain samples of teacher performance in order 
to determine whether their participation in groups has had any significant effect 
on their teaching behavior. Ihe following instruments will be used with all 
teachers, both participating and non-participating, in schools cooperating with 
the Project: 

1 . Ihe School Opinion Survey (Form C) 

2 . Educator^ Professional Inventory 

(a) This scale includes questions attempting to get at teacher grading 
practices, teacher attitudes toward guidance, and 6elf- ratings with 
respect to various teacher functions. 

Teachers in each participating school will be asked in addition to complete 
either the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI), or a a standardized case 
study. 

Evidence of changes in certain teacher behavior available in records will be 
utilized, including rate of referral of students to guidance and other specialized 
personnel, kinds of referrals made, and changes in grade point average from the 
first to the last marking period during the 1965-66 academic year. In addition, 
supervisor ratings will be utilized there possible. 
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All instruments will be completed by teachers in participating schools prior 
to the beginning of the teacher group series in the fall, and following the com- 
pletion of the teacher group series in the spring. It should be emphasized that 
responses are required from all teachers in participating schools, participants 
and non-participants alike. Every attempt will be made to guard the confiden- 
tiality of individual teachers' responses. Data will be collected during a faculty 
meeting. Each teacher will be provided with an envelope in which to seal his re- 
sponses. These sealed envelopes will then be returned directly to the consultant 
(or, if preferable, to one of the teachers themselves), before the end of that 
particular meeting, who will immediately transmit them, unopened, to the Research 
Center so that no data can become lost. It will be necessary for teachers to 
place their names on all forms, but they should be assured that no one in the 
district, includ^Tg the consultant, will know what the responses of a specific 
individual tea ch er have been. They can also be assured that their individual 
responses will be of no interest to members of the Research Center who will process 
the data. With the^e assurances and with strong administrative endorsement and 
support, it is hoped that there will be no hinderance to appropriate con- 
sistent teacher cooperation with the total research effort. 
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APPENDIX "A" 
TOTAL PROJECT SCHEDULE 
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B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 



TOTAL PROJECT SCHEDULE 
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First Pro.iect Year (September, 1963 - August, 1964) 

The first year of the Project was devoted to Project planning and 
personnel training, according to the below listed phases: 

Hiring staff (September, 1963 ) 

Perfecting design, developing instruments, contacting and selecting 
school personnel (October, 1963 - August, 1964 ) 

Workshops (June, 1964 - August, 1964) 

Second Pr o.iect Year (September, I 964 - August, 1965) 

The second Project year (actually the "irst year of experimental work 
in the schools) was conducted in the following phases: 

Preliminary consultation with participants (September, 1964) 

Initial pre— data collection (October,— December, 1964 ) 

Parent group series (October, 1964 - May, 1965) 

First post-data collection (May - June, I 965 ) 

Data analysis and writing (June - August, 1965) 

Workshops (April - May, 1965) 



3* Third Pro.iect Year (September, 1965 - August, 1966) 

The third Project year (second year of experimental work in the schools) 
will carry out these phases: 

A. Preliminary consultation with participants (September, 1965) 

B. Initial pre-data collection for new samples (October - December, 1965 ) 

C. Parent group series (October, 1965 - May, 1966) 

D. Teacher group series (October, 1965 - May, 1966) 
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APPENDIX ’’A” (Continued...) 



E. Second post-data collection (May, 1966) 

F. Data analysis and writing (June - August, 1966) 

4. Fourth Pro.lect Year (September, 1966 - October, 1967) 

The fourth Project year will begin with the third year of actual work 
the schools, and conclude with the final data analysis and report 
writing. Only l imited work in schools will take place during this 
year. The following phases are foreseen: 

A. Data analysis and writing (September, 1966 - October, 1967) 

B. Environmental studies, utilizing School Opinion Survey (September, 1966 - 
October, 1967) 
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APPENDIX "B" 
PARTICIPANT APPLICATION FORMS 



(1) School Application For Participation 
in the UCLA Guidance Research Project 

(2) Individual Pupil Personnel Specialist Application 
For Participation in UCLA Guidance Research Project 
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SCHOOL APPLICATION FOR PARTICIPATION IN THE 
UCLA GUIDANCE RESEARCH PROJECT 

(To Be Completed by Head Counselor) 

1. Name of person completing this form 

2 - School 3 . Distric t 

4. Has appropriate admi nistrative approval been obtained for participation in the 

project? 

5. Humber of full-time pupil personnel specialists on staff? 

6. Number of part-time pupil personnel specialists on staff? 

7« Total number of full-time equivalent counseling positions? _______ 

8. Pupil- counselor ratio in your school? 

(Computed on basis full-time equivalent counseling positions) 

9. Estimated size of entering class, Fall, 1964? 

10. Number of teachers on your staff? 

11. Number of pupil personnel specialists who desire to participate in project? 

.• Have all of these counselors completed application forms? 



12. Please give the percent of time spent by your total staff during the regular 
school year on the following activities* If you do not have factual informa- 
tion, please give the best approximation you can. The total should add to 100%. 

12. Direct contact with students 

13. Direct contact with teachers 

14. Direct contact with parents 

15. Administrative and clerical 

16. Testing activities 

(Not including interpretation) 

17 • Programming 

(Not including contact aspects) 

18. Other (please specify) 



Form S 100 
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19. Has your staff engaged in group work with students? 

20. Has your staff engaged in group work with teachers ? 

21. Has your staff engaged in group work with parents? 

22. If the answer to one or more of the above (19> 20 or 21) was "yes", please 

outline details below. 

23. What is the attitude of your faculty toward the pupil personnel services 
program? Please describe in your own terms. 



24. Will it be possible to make the proposed parent counseling a part of the 
regular load of participating counselors for the next year (that is, to 
lighten their load in other areas of work)? 
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25. Would you anticipate serious negative reactions to the parent discussion 
groups from parents or pressure groups ? 

If yes, please explain. 
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INDIVIDUAL PUPIL PERSONNEL SPECIALIST APPLICATION 

FOR 

PARTICIPATION IN UCLA GUIDANCE RESEARCH PROJECT 



1. Name 



2. Pupil personnel specialisation in 



3. School 



( Counselor, soc ial worker, etc. ) 



4. District 



5. Years of experience in public education 



6. Years of experience as pupil personnel specialist 



7. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL HISTORY 



From To 

Yr/Mo Yr/Mo School Address Job Responsibility 



Form P 100 
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8 . 



Academic Background 



College or University 



Years of 
Attendance 



Degree and/or 
Major Credential 



Yr/Mo 

Granted 






9* Have you had an academic course which was devoted primarily to group counsel- 
ing and group procedures? 

10. Did it include a practicum? 

: 

11. Have you had experience in group counseling? 

If yes, please detail the nature and extent of this experience. 

: 







APPENDIX "C" 

WORKSHOP SCHEDULES AND LITERATURE 

(l) Albuquerque Area Workshop Schedule 
(<.j Los Angeles Area Workshop Schedule 

(3) Exploring the Educational Environment 

(4) The Use of Group Procedures in the Schools 

(5) Getting Acquainted in a New Group 

(6) Beginning the First Group Session 






ALBUQUERQUE AREA WORKSHOP SCHEDULE 
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April 29 



4:00 - 6:00 p.m. Arrival and check in 



6:30 - 7:30 p.m. Dinner 



7:30 - 9:00 p.m. General Session 



1. General Workshop plans 

2. Feedback of preliminary findings 
3* New counselor involvement 



April 30 



7:30 a.m. 



Breakfast 



9:00 - 9:15 a.m. General Session 



(a) Explanation of wri^ng task to 1964-65 consultants 



(a) 1964-65 consultants off to write 

(b) New consultants and principals 
£l) Rationale of Project 

(2) Introduction to group counseling 



(a) Reactions of 1964-65 consultants to their experi- 
ence in the Project 



(a) Feeding back information on parent groups to 
teachers 

(b) Obtaining teacher involvement in groups 

(c) The first group counseling session 

(1) With teachers 

(2) With parents 



(a) Group process: problems of dealing with teacher 

and parent groups 

Prevention of intellectualxzation 



9:15 - 11:15 a.m. Small groups 



11:15 - 12:00 



General Session 



12:15 - 1:30 p.m. Lunch 



1:30 - 5:00 p.m. Small groups (2) 



6:30 p.m. 



Dinner 



8:00 - 9:30 p.m. Small groups (2) 




2) Problem of dominant group members 

3) Handling silences 
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May 1 



7:30 a.m. 
9:00 - 12:00 



12:15 p.m. 



Breakfast 
General session 

(a) Group process: miscellaneous problems and 

concerns 

(b) Research procedures 

(1) Data collection 

(2) Procedural changes for 1965-66 

Lunch 
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LOS ANGELES AREA WORKSHOP SCHEDULE 






** 




May 12 


4:00 - 


6:00 p.m. 


Arrival and check in 




6:00 - 


7:30 p.m. 


Dinner 




7:30 - 


9:00 p.m. 


General Session 








1. General plans for Workshop 

2. Feedback of preliminary findings to consultants 

3. Involvement of new counselors 


May 13 


7:30 - 


8:30 a.m. 


Breakfast j 




9:00 - 


9:15 a.m. 


General Session j 


1 






(a) Explanation of writing task to 1964-65 consultants 


| 


9:15 - 


11:15 a.m. 


Small Groups 








(a) 1964-65 consultants off to write 

(b) New consultants 

(1) Rationale of Project 

(2) Introduction to group counseling 




11:15 - 


12:00 p.m. 


General Session 








(a) Reactions of 1964-65 consultants to their experi- 
ence in the Project j 




12:15 - 


1:30 p.m. 


Lunch 




1:30 - 


5:00 p.m. 


j 

General Session j 








(a) Feeding back information on parent groups to ! 

teacher I 

(b) Obtaining teacher involvement in groups 

(c) The first session 

(1) With teachers j 

(2) With parents 




6:00 p.m. 


Dinner j 








Evening Open 11 
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May 14 



7:30 - 8:30 a.m. Breakfast 



9:00 - 12:00 



General Session 



(a) Group process: problems of dealing with teacher 

and parent groups 

(1) Prevention of intellectualization 

(2) Problem of dominant group members 

(3) Handling silences 

(1+) Other interests of Project consultants 
12:00 - 1:30 p.m. Lunch 

1:30 - 5:00 p.m. General Session 



(a) Problems of dealing with teacher and parent 
groups (continued) 

(1) Issues raised by participating consultants 
6:00 p.m. Dinner 



Evening Open 



May 15 

7:30 - 8:30 a.m. Breakfast 

9:00 - 12:00 General Session 

(a) Research procedures 

(1) Data collection 

(2) Procedural changes for 1965-66 

12:00 - 1:00 p.m. Lunch 
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EXPLORING THE EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 

An Address Delivered to the 91st Annual Forum 
of the National Conference on Social Welfare 

By 

John K. Tuel, Ph.D. 

Associate Director and Research Coordinator 
IRCOPPS Regional Research Center 
University of California, Los Angeles 

t 

The last century has witnessed profound changes in the philosophy and 
techniques of education. The movements from an agricultural to an industrial 
society, from rural to urban population balance, from marked isolationism to 
pronounced international involvement, together with their correlative trends, 
have acted to remold public education in many respects. Changing philosophies 




of higher education have tended to percolate down to secondary and elementaiy 
schools with consequent modification of their objectives and techniques. 

The public school has found itself increasingly responsible for Important 
child training functions once performed by the home; the school having been 
awarded these roles, as it were, by default on the part of the home and 
community. During this same period, the public school has had to face the 
growing challenge of providing education for all, instead of only for those 
who could meet strict requirements or who were interested in an education 
beyond the eighth grade. The American school could not be content with the 
European pattern of "education for the qualified." The school found it 
necessary to take pupils, qualified or not, and to try to give them the kind 
of education modern society demanded. 

With such far reaching changes has come an immensely increasing complexity 
of what may be termed "educational environment." No longer is the child’s 
academic educational environment bounded by the four walls of the one-room 
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school house, where one versatile woman performed as best she could the 
functions of teacher, counselor, principal, nurse, social worker, and 
custodian* No longer is hi3 peer group much like his large family at home 
or his parents or neighbors likely to be members of the school board. The 
impersonality, rapid pace, and competitive values of modern society have 
changed the scene completely. 

What have been the effects of these radical developments? What changes 
have occurred xn the attitudes of parents toward education and the school? 

What are the characteristics of the general educational environment in 
typical schools today? What implications has the concept of "educational 
environment" for modern guidance programs? What is the impact of this 
environment on such perennial school problems as drop-outs, underachievement, 
chronic disciplinary cases, truancy, tardiness, and teacher dissatisfaction - 
to mention but a few. 

A review of recent literature reveals a surprising dearth cf well con- 
ceived and executed research on the general educational environment. Here 
and there are studies of a specific aspect of it, or of special groups of 
exceptional children within it. But, comprehensive investigations are 
conspicuous by their absence. An important research vacuum clearly exists. 

As is so frequently the case in research, a paucity of sound and mean- 
ingful investigations is symptc natic of a deficiency or complete lack of an 
adequate theoretical model which can define the field of interest, generate 
testable hypotheses, standardize special terminology, and relate concepts to 
one another and to those of other disciplines as well. 

Having indicated the difficulty of the task, it is with some trepidation 
that I here attempt to outline a general model for the study of the educational 
environment. It would seem appropriate to begin with a suggested definition: 
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The educational environment, or "climate of learning," may be defined as that 
part of the total objective environment which more or less dii ectly influences 
a student* s academic learning. (Were that part included which indirectly 
influences learning, very little, if any, of the total aff jctive environment 
could be excluded.) This educational environment may be visually expressed 
through the spatial construct of several concentric spheres of influence 
impinging upon the individual student. With each widening sphere, the influ- 
ence exerted on the individual learner tends to be increasingly diffuse; but, 
on the other hand, this influence extends to a greater and greater proportion 
of the population. Thus, while the primary level affects only one person 
directly, the ultimate level influences all. 

The primary sphere of the educational environment is, of course, the 
" self * 1 or "intrapersonal environment." This central sphere is composed of 
the individual philosophy of life, personal values, life goals or objectives, 
characteristic social techniques, and behavior patterns for dealing with life 
situations. Enmeshed with these are the individual's self -regarding attitudes 
or "self-concept" and his welt ans chauung or world concept. The self is, of 
course, to some ways of thinking, not an aspect of the "environment" at all. 

It is the special sphere of the clinical, idiographic, case study approach 
to human behavior. 

At the core of the outer environment, especially from a developmental 
point of view, is the home . This sphere is mediated primarily by the parents 
and secondarily by whatever siblings may share the home with the subject. 

The importance of the home as a part of the educational environment, although 
given varying degrees of lip-service by educators, has largely been overlooked 
in practice. For a number of educators, parents and the home have been seen 
only as obstacles to the aims of education and scapegoats for its failures. 
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Traditionally, the school has been able to do little about the home conditions 
of its charges, although these home conditions and attitudes have long been 
recognized to exert a powerful, probably the most powerful, influence on the 
child* s school learning. Thus, the school* s chief effort toward improving 
the home aspects of the educational environment has often been to train the 
next generation of parents in the fond hope, often disappointed, that they 
would bring about the needed improvements when they themselves eventually 
established their own homes. Some schools, however, not willing to wait a 
generation for a ’’bird in the bush," have instituted parent education programs, 
attempted to vitalize the PTA, or worked through social service agencies 
toward home educational environment improvement. Yet, unfortunately, many 
school people persist in harboring a rather distorted conception of most 
parents* real attitudes toward education. In summary, the possibilities for 
more extended interaction between the home and school still represent a vast, 
unexplored wilderness, inviting the intrepid (we hope not foolhardy) researcher. 

The third sphere in our model, and the ult ima te focus of the educational 
environment to the l&yman, is the classroom . This sphere is mediated primarily 
by the teacher and secondarily by the classmates of the subject. The parallels 
between home ana the classroom are easily seen. The differences are often 
overlooked. It is here, in the classroom, that the bulk of previous educational 
research has been conducted. This is with good reason. The classroon is 
obviously the major center of school learning end it is the classroom teacher 
and classroom peers who in the early grades exert a powerful influence on 
budding attitudes and work habits. Research in this area has tended to focus 
on techniques, rather than on attitudes, values, objectives, and areas of 
tension, which, though more illusive, are nontheless major determinants of 
the educational environment. 
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Supraordinal to the classroom lies the sphere of the school as a whole, 
mediated by the principal and his staff, on the one hand, and the student 
body on the other. The degree of integrity of the school, of course, varies 
considerably from school to school, some schools having a high degree of 
esprit de corps and organizational identity, and some being fragmented into 
several more or less competing camps* The strong identity of the former and 
even the relative lack of identity of the latter type of school clearly con- 
tribute their infl nee to the general educational environment* Thus, it is 
clear that the school as a whole, apart from the classroom, exerts its own 
influence upon the educational environment* It would seem logical to believe 
that the proportionate influence of this school -wide gestalt should increase 
at the secondary level, with a decrease in the force of the individual class- 
room, Such a shift of power should widen the role in the educational lives 
of individual students of the school-wide officers (e,g«, principal, vice 
principals, deans, counselors) and the faculty as a whole, at the expense of 
the individual classroom teacher (and perhaps to the detriment of the subject 
matter and marks with which the individual teacher remains identified). The 
influence of a wider group of peers and of the extra-curriculum also becomes 
prominent at this secondary level* Furthermore, especially in grades eleven 
and twelve, the influence of out-of-school peers (e*g., drop-outs) may 
become a significant vector in the educational environment cf many students. 

Except in very small districts, the school is only a segment of the 
total educational environment encompassed by the district . Districts differ 
widely among themselves with respect to such factors as the wealth, status, 
and stability of their associated communities, the educational sophistication 
of their governing boards, their administrative authority structures, and 
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the strength of their chief administrators. Although the influence of these 
district-wide factors on the educational environment of the individual student 
may seem remote, it may often be pervasive yet subtle and difficult to assess. 
This complexity has probably often discouraged investigation and, consequently, 
a real research need continues to exist at the district level. 

Beyond the district may be found the region, a sphere more difficult to 
define since few, if any, distinct boundaries exist. Yet, unclear as regional 
b o u n d ar i e s may be, the characteristic attitudinal distinctions among regions/ 
such as the South, New England, and the West, are matters of common knowledge. 
Regional differences in education have been given considerable publicity in 
recent years, especially since they are inextricably bow 4 up with arguments 
pro and con federal aid to education and other political issues. Such dif- 
ferences in educational environment and their effects upon school learning 
would serai worthy of intensive study. It is apparent that a significant 
research vacuum exists in this area. 

It might seem unnecessary to some to extend the environment model to the 
national level. However, the influence of the overall national sphere of the 
educational environment, especially from a comparitive point of \i©w should 
definitely not be overlooked. No informed person would deny that profound 
differences in educational philosophy and objectives exist between the 
United States and other nations. The unique character of American education 
is widely recognized. Yet, the specific effects of this national sphere of 
the educational environment remain to be fully described. 

The ultimate and all embracing level of the educational environment 
model is the sphere of our contemporary world . In describing the world environ- 
ment we must seek some index of comparison, and, lacking any contemporary 
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sister world, our only recourse is historical analysis. The general educa- 
tional affects of living at this time in human history, as compared to other 

eras, should not be ignored in any comprehensive study of the educational 
environment. 

The model of the educational environment outlined thus far would be 
insufficiently precise were we to content ourselves with a delineation of the 
levels or "scope dimension" alone. It is necessary to add a second important 
dimension to the model. This dimension extends from the idea plane to the 
behavioral plane and might thus be called the "materialization dimension." 

At the idea pole we find the plane of philosophy . This may represent 
an individual philosophy of life, however embryonic, a philosophy charac- 
teristic of a certain home, or a seasoned national philosphy. To the measure 
of its maturity, such a philosphy relates the various aspects of life to a 
reasoned whole. It posits certain assumptions about the ground of being, 
the nature and destiny of man, the nature of truth and how it may be known. 
Profound differences of opinion regarding these matters may be found from 
individual to individual and from nation to nation. If the results of pre- 
liminary research by this investigator may be credited, the philosophical 
signatures of most individuals may be found to fall within one of three or 
four broad schools of thought. However, varying degrees of inconsistency 
may also be found within individuals and nations with respect to their philos- 
ophical assumptions. The effects of philosophy on the educational environment 

remain a vast and, to many, a forbidding wilderness beckoning the intrepid 
explorer. 

One step removed from philosophy along the materialization dimension is 
the plane of v alues . Values reflect the underlying philosophy of the individ- 
ual, home, school, or nation, and are often confused with it. What are the 
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basic assumptions about values, about what is important? In a hierarchy of 
values, what should be given, first, second, third place? Preliminary investi- 
gation suggests that many teachers have only a very foggy notion of what is 
important, and that there is very little congruence between the values that 
they profess and the educational objectives, stated techniques and actual 
behavior which are supposed to stem f«m these values. There is good reason 
to hypothesize that values expressed by significant persons will when 
investigated fall into certain definite philosophical categories, and that 
marked discrepancies among values, objectives, techniques and actual behavior 
(as well as among significant persons on these dimensions) will be found. 

It is further hypothesized that degree of non-congruence will be associated 
with certain criterion factors. 

Closely related to values are objectives , When the focus is on education, 
objectives answer the question "What should be the goals of education?" Such 
answers, presumab?.y, should be derived from values, i.e., "What is Important?" 
In practice, however, considerable discrepancy may be expected between the 
objectives and values of the same person. Such discrepancies and non- 
congruence of oDjectives among significant persons in educational roles may 
prove to have important implications for the educational environment. What 
preliminary investigation I have conducted indicates little agreement among 
school personnel about educational objectives. All too often educationists 
are themselves too hazy about such objectives for comparison to be made. 

The means employed to attain educational objectives are termed "tech-, 
niques," A study of this aspect of the educational environment asks the 
question "What should be the techniques used to realize the goals of educa- 
tion?" Educational techniques embrace such areas as motivation, methods of 
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presenting material to be learned, classroom management and discipline, and 
evaluation. Techniques are essentially the expert professional methodology 
endorsed by the trained teacher. They also include, however, the procedures 
endorsed by other school personnel and even by the student and his parents, 
who are usually regarded as the objects of such techniques. Please note that 
I specify "endorsed", for there may be vast discrepancies between the tech- 
niques a person will endorse and those he will actually employ or submit to 
in a real situation. 

This brings us to the behavioral 1 pole of the materialization dimension. 
Here we have the actual behavior of the parent in the home, the student and 
teacher in the classroom, the school and district level administrators, and 
the community voting on a school issue. It is not only politicians who 
endorse one thing and do another! If we are to get a complete picture of 
the educational environment, we cannot depend solely on what people say they 
value, seek, and do, but on observations of their actual behavior. On the 
other hand, mere observation of human behavior is, to my way of thinking, 
also insufficient. I believe that to obtain a comprehensive picture of the 
learning environment we need to examine all five planes of the materialization 
dimension: philosophy, values, objectives, techniques, and actual behavior. 

I further believe that these must be studied, where appropriate, at each 
level of the scope dimension. Only so can the complex structure of the 
learning environment ultimately be unveiled. 

Thus, I have sketched for you a modex for the study of the learning 
environment. But it is not enough to propose a model. That can be the easy 
part. A model can remain only a pleasnatly proportioned idea unless someone 
builds a research design on it. It is just this that my colleagues and I at 
the IRCOPPS Regional Research Center at UCLA are attempting to do. Without 
taking too much more time I would like to tell you about it. 
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To measure the attitudinal planes ( philo sphy, values, objectives, 
techniques) we have developed a special instrument. The School Opinion 
Survey, which may be administered to samples of significant persons (parents, 
students, teachers, counselors, administrators) in school populations across 
the country • When this instrument has been administered to an adequate sample 
of such persons, the result will be factor-analyzed* It is hypothesized that 
certain factors representing important educational dimensions will be extracted. 
Intercorrelations among the various planes and levels on the two major 
dimensions will then be compared with behavioral descriptions obtained by 
direct observation, and records of behavior (e.g., grades, test data, 
attendance records, etc*). By such procedure we hope to determine what 
configurations of the idea planes are correlated with certain patterns of 
the behavioral plane (e.g., low grades, truancy, high achievement test scorep, 
etc.). Also,' ire hope to learn what are the behavioral correlates of relative 
individuals having interacting roles in a learning situation, and among 
groups at various levels of the scope dimension. All in all, we have carved 
out for ourselves a mammoth task. But if we are engulfed by it all, we 
trust that in the not too distant future you will see some of our findings 
in print. 
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THE USE OF GROUP PROCEDURES IN SCHOOLS 

U.C*L*A* Guidance Research Project 
(Compiled by: Rosemary Wursten) 

Group procedures are being viewed more and more favorably as the pressures 
of counseling needs mount and as more is learned about the group process. The 
possibilities in group procedures for schools are great. Pupil personnel 
specialists such as Lifton ( 1961 ) are coming to recognize that group skills 
are essential for maximum effectiveness in the school setting. Lifton advocates 
that counselors work in groups with pupils, parents, and teachers as well. This 
paper summarizes the recent literature on group procedures with these three 
groups . 

I. Group Procedures With Students 
A. Group Counseling 

The major portion of the literature dealing with group procedures in the 
schools focuses on group counseling with students. Articles on group counseling 
typically discuss this procedure in terms of prevention, remediation, or process. 

In the past, counseling has been most concerned with remediation of 
problems but, while this emphasis is still prevalent, group procedures in schools 
are increasingly preventive in nature, seeking to prevent problems from growing 
beyond the point where the individual requires special help to deal adequately 
with them. Such procedures attempt to help students anticipate difficulties, 
particularly at articulation points, and to prepare them to deal with such prob- 
lems in an effective manner. 

Studies on group counseling for the remediation of problems have focused 
on improvement of academic achievement, interpersonal relations, and self-under- 
standing. Group counseling of academic under- achievers attempts to resolve 
problems which interfere with the student's academic performance with respect 
to either his ability to acquire knowledge and skills, or to utilize such knowl- 
edge effectively* Baymur and Patterson (I960) jfound that underadiievingjtiigh 
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school students who received a series of individual or group counseling 
sessions, or a single motivational counseling session showed an increase in 
Q-sort adjustment score and grade average which was significantly greater 
than that of controls* Broedel (1959) compared the effects of group counsel- 
ing with no counseling for underachieving gifted adolescents and found a 
significant difference between the two groups only with respect to "increase 
in self- acceptance • " Broedel, et. al. (i960) counseled four groups of under- 
achieving ninth graders. Three of the four groups showed significant growth 
in achievement test scores, increased acceptance of self and others, and 



improved ability to relate to peers, siblings, and parents. Fisher (1953) 
found that group therapy with retarded readers produced significantly more 
progress in reading than no therapy. Jensen (1958) held small group counsel- 
ing sessions for primary school underachievers and found that the participants 
showed improvement in achievement and ability to do independent classroom 
work. Ney (1958) reported that multiple counseling for under-achieving sixth 
graders gave participants a feeling of having something to contribute when 
they shared group decisions with their classes. Participants also seemed more 
"settled" in their class work on meeting days. 

Group counseling of students with problems in interpersonal relations 
attempts to deal constructively with these problems in order to increase 
learning effectiveness. Brach (1958) reported that group counseling in a 
permissive atmosphere using Adlerian techniques resulted in improved behavior 
of seventh grade boys in class and discussions. An anonymous report (1958) 
stated that group counseling with pone on forming ninth grade boys produced 
improvements in attitudes, attendance, and effort made in school during the 
semester following that in which they were counseled. Caplan (1957) worked 
with seventeen Junior high school boys exhibiting conflict problems with 
school authorities. Individual counseling was available to boys requesting 
it. Post- counseling measures showed that the boys counseled in groups had 
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high correlations between self and ideal self and had significantly improved 
citizenship marks over controls. Grades were not affected by the treatment. 

Cohen (1956) reported that group counseling of delinquent boys in a residential 
setting helped the boys to understand that the school machinery works the same 
for all. Boys also showed improved social relations and better group partici- 
pation. Crawford (1958) established a group emphasizing rehabilitation rather 
t han punishment for school "law-breakers • M Group members participated in free 
discussion in meetings held during assembly periods until they felt that they 
"deserved" to be released from the group. Davis (1959) studies the effects of 
group guidance and individual counseling. Subjects counseled individually re- 
ceived two hours each while those receiving group guidance had twenty meetings. 
Kelly (1958) used a semantic approach to group counseling with five high school 
students whose drag racing was a community problem. Discussion of certain key 
words was successful in reducing hostility and resentment toward authority. 

Drag racing also ceased to be a problem. Mann and Mann (1959) found that role 
playing significantly increases in interpersonal adjustment on the criteria of 
"desirability as a friend/' "aiding in the attainment of group goals," and 
"cooperativeness." Stocky (1951) compared the effects of group counseling, in- 
dividual counseling, and employment on adolescent boys with adjustment problems 
and found that boys of the counseled groups showed significant improvement in 
adjustment, but neither the employed, nor the control group did. 

Group counseling has also been employed to bring about increases in 
self-understanding which enables subjects to view their problems more construe*- 
tively and cope with them more effectively. Bryan and Younker (1958) counseled 
six pre -delinquent girls and held one group parent conference and a total of 
twenty conferences with individual parents. Evaluation of the project indicated 
increased competence in ability to cope with problems. Robinson (1953) reported 
that a group therapy project for senior high school girls helped participants 
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evaluate their personalities in a more objective way and helped them under- 
stand that other people feel much the same way as they do. Standing (1958) 
used "creative drama" as a group counseling technique for senior high school 
students with emotional problems and a need for success experiences. Indi- 
vidual counseling was given with the group work. Improved life -adjustment 
patterns resulted and remained stable for five years after treatment. Falick, 
et. al. (1955) studies the effects of a club used as a therapeutic technique 
in a school-based mental hygiene program. They found that no therapeutic gains 
were made and that the club’s permissive atmosphere carried over to the class- 
room and became so destructive that the club had to be abandoned. 

Group procedures as preventive techniques are relatively new. Many 
of the studies that have been done have concentrated on facilitating transition 
from grade school to junior high or from senior high to college or employment. 
Cuony (1955) held group meetings with high school seniors to discuss common 
problems connected with going to college. Individual counseling was also 
available to these students. Participants reportedly found these meetings 
helpful. Brewer ( 1958 ) found that group discussions of homeroom- selected 
topics led junior high school students to the awareness that other students 
have similar problems. Froehlich (1958) contrasted group counseling with 
individual counseling, using increase in accuracy of self-ratings as the 
criterion. Forty-two high school seniors served as subjects. In two of 
three statistical comparisons made, multiple counseling produced significant 
increases where individual counseling did not. Gingrich (1957) reports that 
in Mamaroneck, N.Y. every 4th 5th, and 6th grade pupil meets in small groups 
with the principal to discuss problems important to all children at these 
ages. Driver (1958) advocates a preventive or early treatment program for 
emotionally disturbed or maladjusted pupils thrcugh a combination of parent, 
teacher, and pupil work and gives an example of a successful group guidance 
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project. Bennett ( 1963 ) stated that the purposes of group guidance should be 
to: 1. "Provide opportunities for learning essential for self-direction 

with respect to educational, vocational, and personal- social aspects of life.." 

2. "To provide opportunity for the therapeutic effects of group procedures 
through perspectives gained from study of common problems.," 3* "To achieve 
guidance goals more effectively and more economically.." 4. "To implement 
individual counseling and render it more effective . . " 

Group procedures are also discussed in terms of process . Miller and 
Biggs (1956) established groups on the basis of sociometric data to form 
three friendship and three neutral groups for undirected group discussion. 
Attitudes changed in both the friendship and neutral groups after group discus- 
sion, but there were no significant differences between the friendship and the 
neutral groups. Wigell and Ohlsen (1962) studied the content of tape recordings 
of group therapy and found that initially group participants talked more about 
authority figures, doing things, and sex; and during the final sessions more 
about peers, group members, self, and family. Bonney and Foley (1963) analyzed 
the transition stage in group counseling in terms of congruence theory and stated 
that in order for congruence to be established the counselor must communicate to 
the client that his problems can and should be discussed in the therapeutic 
atmosphere of the group even though it may be inappropriate to do so outside 
the group. Eiserer (1956) stated that the group situation itself has certain 
unique values. It serves as a reality testing ground, group members are able 
to help each other, interpersonal skills are developed, and the basis for social 
reintegration is present in the perception of sharing common problems. Goldman 
(1962) analyzes group procedures in terms of type of content (academic, school 
related, or non- school) and three process levels (teacher planned topics to 
group planned topics). He is of the opinion that guidance should differ from 
instruction in process as well as in content, but that teachers have difficulty 
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in m aking the transition from teacher- led to group- led discussion. Rinn (1961) 
makes a similar distinction and agrees that there is a basic incompatibility 
between the two approaches which lies both in the leader's formal position 
and in the group* s expectations. Wright (1959) discusses multiple counseling 
as simultaneous connseling with several individuals as opposed to group guidance. 
Multiple counseling is characterized by a common problem held by group members 
who perceived and identify with this common element. 

B. Classroom Group Procedures 

Croup procedures in the classroom have been analyzed both in terms of 
outcomes and in terms of methods used. The greater part of the research in 
this area is concerned with outcomes. Kobliner (1959) examined the effects of 
a pre-entrance orientation course on the adjustment of sixth grade pupils to 
junior high school and concluded that the course failed to affect significantly 
the behavior of the experimental subjects. Reber (i960) reports that the use 
of radio broadcasts and tape recorded programs has improved the classroom 
guidance program, giving guidance workers more time for individual instruction 
and other task3. Students are reportedly making better educational plans, are 
better adjusted, more confident and secure, and making better use of their 
time. Wease, et. al. (1963) report that student and faculty response has been 
favorable to 15-minute guidance programs on educational and occupational infor- 
mation and eighth grade orientation televised during homeroom periods over 
closed- circuit television. 

A wide variety of classroom group procedures have been discussed in the 
literature . Davis (1958) used puppet plays and group discussion to modify 

certain behavior reactions in kindergarteners . The puppet first enacted un- 
acceptable behavior, then children and teacher discussed better ways of be- 
having in that situation. The puppet then enacted the better behavior. (See 
also Borow, 1958). The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
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(1955) presented the viewpoint that guidance should he effectively integrated 
with classroom teaching since all children face a variety of adjustment problems 
in the normal course of growing up and need guidance in the resolution of their 
problems. Josephs ( 195*0 suggests that guidance be the work of the teacher as 
it can readily be integrated with subject matter such as English where bio- 
graphies are studied. Koile (1955) believes that the "regular instructional 
program" can and should mature into a more flexible and meaningful process for 
offering learning experiences to students in groups. He is of the opinion that 
group guidance at present operates on the "fringe " of the "major design for 
learning." Radner ( 1956 ) also believes that guidance could logically be a 
part of the English class through a special unit on problem solving. McCabe 
(1958) suggests that the teacher is more important as a guidance worker than 
counselors who have only sporadic contact with children. The teacher should 
maintain a helping relationship with pupils and should not allow their personal 
problems to interfere with their effectiveness as teachers. Searles (1959) 
suggests that guidance be part of a required four week summer session course. 
This would have the advantage of separating social sciences from personal ad- 
justment. Riccio (1958) is of the opinion that guidance should be limited to 
non-academic problems. He further believes that the goals of guidance and the 
core concept are the same and that mutual cooperation should be elicited. 

C. Vocational Guidance 

Group procedures in the vocational area have centered on career days 
and courses on occupations. Cuony and Hoppock (195*0 taught a course in job 
finding and job orientation to a group of 35 non-college preparatory students 
who were high school seniors. One year after graduation the experimental group 
was higher on job satisfaction, earnings, and number of weeks employed than a 
control group which did not take the course. Cuony and Hoppock (1957) found 
that the initial gains shown in the experimental group held constant over a 
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5-year period. Gribbons ( i960 ) in evaluating an eighth grade group guidance 
program using You: Today and Tomorrow found that the program produced sig- 

nificant gains in helping students appraise uheir abilities, interests, values, 
knowledge of educational and occupational opportunities, and integrate, in- 
terpret, and use data about self, education, and occupation. Harlow (l956) a 
conducted a two-session vocational guidance project for students interested 
in summer employment. Two hundred of the 55*^ applicants obtained employment 
through the agency or on their own. Harlow (1956) reported on a group guid- 
ance project centering on "career nights" sponsored by the Jewish Vocational 
Service and the Eric Neighborhood House. Kutner (1958) evaluated occupational 
field trips in terms of vocational success and found that the group given field 
trips did not differ significantly from controls. Lowenstein and Hoppock (1955) 
studied the effects of an occupational course on adjustment to college 
found that the participants in the course made a better adjustment to college, 
received higher grades, spent less time studying, spent more time on extra- 
curricular activities, and had more frequently made an occupational choice by 
the end of their freshman year. Hoskens ( 195$ ) examined the effectiveness of 
career days and found that 56.5$ those reporting thought that career day 
was "not at all worthwhile" due to poor planning and preparation of students. 
Rusalem and Darer (i960) found that slow learners receiving classroom guidance 
discussions, group vocational counseling, individual counseling, parent 
counseling, and consultation with teachers showed greater realism and maturity 
in vocational planning and an increased freedom from parental domination in 
making choices. Participants also had a better understanding of work respon- 
sibilities. Sinick and Hoppock (i960) in a survey of states teaching occupa- 
tions found that most states had schools giving occupations courses, career 
days, units on occupations, and maintaining occupational information files. 
Rubenfeld (195*0 held weekly group conferences on careers which were announced 
in advance and attended only by those interested. Students had good questions 
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to ask and participated more in conferences advertised through the relevant 
subject classrooms than Those advertised in homerooms. 

D. Special Techniques 

Denny (1959) found that certain selected motion pictures were effective 

in reducing frustration and increasing personal adjustment. Greater success 

was achieved with better adjusted subjects , girls being better adjusted than 

boys, and high I.Q. subjects better adjusted than low I.Q. subjects. Geiger 

(1958) reported on the guidance functions that student activities perform in 

the elementary school. Students participating in student activities had an 

opportunity to demonstrate that they could accept responsibility and could 

govern themselves in a democratic fashion. Harris (1955) reported that 

educational forums, parent forums" (3 or 4 outside speakers), and career 

days were used as effective guidance techniques in one parochial preparatory 

school. Strang (i960) reviewed a number of group procedures that can be used 

effectively in the schools such as films, discussion of problems through the 

study of literature, multiple counseling, and others. Tarbet (3954) discussed 

guidance possibilities with television and gave a brief review of such programs 
not in effect. 

II. Group Procedures With Parents 

Schools have only recently attempted to elicit parental understanding and 
cooperation through meetings of pupil personnel specialists with small groups 
of parents. The success achieved thus far indicates an area meriting further 
investigation. Keppera and Caplan (1962) did group counseling with academically 
underachieving tenth grade boys and/or parents. Their findings showed that the 
hoys whose parents were counseled but who did not themselves receive counseling 
showed a significant increase on congruence of self-ideal Q- sorts. Buchmueller, 
et. al. (1954) instituted a group therapy project with parents of behavior 
problem children in public schools. Their most typical findings was parental 
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rejection of children accompanied by over-protection and over- indulgence. The 
group sessions brought about release of guilt in mothers participating. About 
80# of the children whose mothers participated showed improvement. (See also 
Parle, 195^.) Russell (1959) studied the effects of group therapy for mothers 
on reading disability of their sons and found that boys whose mothers received 
group counseling made significant gains in reading over those who received only 
remedial reading instruction. Samuels (1958) found that mothers counseled in 
groups in a 5-week summer project became significantly less authoritarian, 
but that their sons did not show any progress with their reading disabilities, 
perhaps because of the short period of the experiment. Shatter (1957) in- 
vestigated the effectiveness of a group therapy program including the child 
and his mother for the remediation of reading difficulties and found that sub- 
jects also made more growth in maturity, self-esteem, and independence. Tamminen 
(1957) evaluated attitude changes in parents toward parent-child relationships 
as a result of a televised program of parent panel discussions. The results 
indicated that parents who watched the program showed an increase in rating 
significant at the 5 # level of confidence. Kagan (1953) studied the effects of 
a parents* course in vocational guidance and found that the course benefited 
parents by helping them identify their childrens* vocational problems, recognize 
their child’s strengths and weaknesses, understand their role in their child’s 
career planning, and better utilize community resources. 

III. Group Procedures With Teachers 

Recently concern for the effect of the teacher's personality on the 
learning environment has increased and with this increase has come an interest 
in improving teacher effectiveness through better self-understanding. Strickler 
(1957) believes that group discussion of problems encountered in practice teach- 
ing is an essential part of teacher preparation. Waldoketter (1962) conducted 
group counseling with African student teachers and found that experimental 
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groups differed significantly from controls on academic improvement. Symonds 
(1955) is of the opinion that the teacher's personality has a direct impact on 
the nature of interpersonal relationships in the classroom and teaching 
effectiveness. He recommends that teachers participate in group counseling to 
maximize teaching effectiveness. Berman (195*0 has worked in group counseling 
sessions with educators and believes such sessions enhance the effectiveness of 
teachers. Long-standing conflicts with parental- authority figures, ambivalent 
attitudes toward sibling-peer figures and acting-out tendencies are explored in 
such groups. 
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Getting Acquainted In a New Group 
Clarence A. Mahler 



Hion ?^ Ce . h ! purposc of a g-ouo meeting has been established with the members, 
iwLJi ,eade [ m ° ves on t0 helping the group to get to know each other better. 
if P *kf ,n9 00 t ? e de 9f? e t0 wh,ch the members already know efeeh^otfaev and even 
eveJ!^L a r!^ U,te i* a ^ uaInted » !t Is Important to start In and be sure that 
In ? W 5i e ?S h ? ne . by name and be9lns t0 know each Individual personally, 
to fae?i ?, earn t0 tfl l k ebout their own real feelings It Is necessary 

and ton i<rc It Th V s * ^ I s l m P° r ^ent to begin discussions on areas 

selJ« P i* I.! f ha Individual can very surely answer. So In Introducing them- 
mat inn ad vlsable to have them give more than their names. The kind of Infor- 

,l n „ y as ^ rom eeeh Individual should depend considerably on the purpose of 

eaeh 9 nthnr *!!!«. V ?u V essan tlally It Is to provide sc * background of understanding 
each other that the members do not have concerning one another. 



slmlla^w’the filling? ,ntroduct,ons th ® ,eader “V make some suggestion 



anvth I na 'I^ ! ach of *?“ tc ,ntroduce yourself and share with the group 

anything you wish about yourself and take a full two minutes to do so. 



brnrtir* ^V!.®!® 1 ’ ,ntr ? duc ® ourselves with our name and give the number of 
brothers and sisters we have In our own family and their ages. 



in rhil *' d 'll! 0 Y °“ *° ,ntr °duce yourselves and tell us how long you've lived 
In this community and how you feel about living here. 



heoln T rn hf!H purpose of a$k,n 9 for more Information than the name alone Is to 
should h,vf'L h P ?T" share some of h*s*.lf wlth tl|e group. While the leader 
° e" m n h r? UU ° n . t0 9etdu,et members to talk. I? certainly Is helpful 
JrL iILf. ? th ? op P° rtun,t y to learn to talk where this Is needed. Once again 
much thev are Im{ to how the Individual members Introduce themselves, how 

Sf atmL« rhil V2 9 Z Sha J r ® the f,rst sass,on w'th one another, the kinds 
L mrn d t mL 1 toward the top c proposed, the kind of attitudes they 

stens that »ha V ®* ® nd ft* 1 ® 1 " people. All this gives the leader cues as to 
steps that the group may take next. 



cussed V rh^ e noiTlhi» 9r0UP haS I ,n,s !’ ed 9 ,v,n 9 tnelr Introductions and have dls- 
frlThls ?.? Ur ?° SeS f ° r t . he,r ™®t'" 9 . the leader should have many cues, 

to the directions and®" n9, , as J’ cw fa5t he can begin with this group and as 
more verball! fluan^a^i " !^ ch J h ! 9roup ,s read V t0 be 9 ,n working. The 
thev are to Lahi^* d ®* S ? S ^ U ^ d the 9roup members ar ®« the more likely 
leader Thu^ u t ° Ca " y th ! ba,! w,th ,ess structure and less help from the 
d^r»hi. T a» ’ V s " ac ®ssary for the counselor to assess how strong a group 

t'UrrSL^u ?° W * ab,e r*'! th ® y b ® to 984 off the 9round ‘ h ®' r 

ensured fol t^la^da/d^ l p from the leader? All these are questions that are 
Is rowlbfe to^If^ during the process of the first session. Sometimes It 

eader s ^oJkl^t ?h? S i 1 ”? 10 " ? J h,S before they coma ,n * bu t usually the 
d^slrlh ! E. !r 9 ?* i h,s du r ,n9 the Introduction of the first session. It Is 

hlMllf f ^a^thI ead ® r tP r trod “ ce h,mse,f and 9 lve as much. If not more, data 

as a Mr!!.** Via !| 0UP 11 ®?***^ haV ® 80 they beg,n t0 9et t0 know the ,aader 
vour n«Iie * TkJ S w advisable to Share with them your hopes for the group. 

glven^thelr o!^ ldea ! U *1 d0 "® ahea f of t,me ' but after th ® students have 
2 r^!«lnn ! d There ,s n° room I" group work for sneaking up on people 

purposes"^ stra * 9 hte " ‘hem out, and other such manipulative 

P P . Certainly It Is true that the group counselor hopes that his efforts 
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will h@!p Individuals toward more effective behavior, but not by nentpuldtli^ them 
regardless of their own desires and wishes. On every step of the way the basic 
orientation of the counselor toward human beings will determine how he works. 

This was one of our main reasons for discussing the basic philosophy of working 
with people In an early chapter. It Is out of your basic attitude toward people 
that the techniques and procedures develop. 

By the end of the first session the counselor should have a good Idea of the 
working speed of his group, the degree to which they will be able to handle con- 
cepts Intellectually, the degree to which they are emotionally mature or Immature, 
the degree to which they are able to discuss problems and solve problems, and out 
of this will proceed the second session. Group leaders vary as to whether they 
feel like giving a summary at the end of each session. | prefer not to do sc, 
but I” early structuring of the group It Is quite permlssable, for example, to 
say, Veil, we got a start today, now what about next time?*' And then get from 
a number of the people, 'Veil, we'll Just come and start, talking.' 1 In other words, 
you may try to facilitate the beginning of the second session by clarifying, "Now, 
are we all sure why we are here?" and other means to summarize and try to get a 
concensus of the group members. 



Clarence A. Hahler 
Chico State College 
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Beginning the First Group Session 
Clarence A. Mahler 



# „ " a " y / ,na Individual counselors who begin to plan trying group counseling 
ne first time find the problem of how to begin a session rather perplexing 
A^ C °?J raSt c t0 ^ th ? ,r conf,dence * n beginning an Individual session with a student 
. * be bas c P r >nclple* underlying the beginning of a counseling session 
u an * d V dua1 student ara ver Y m uch the same for group counseling. Two of 
the basic purposes for the first Interview are to clarify the desires of the 

fI!fHi« a ! tC *** ©xppets from the counseling relationship, and secondly to 
s.abllsh a working relationship that will enable the counselee to return the 
"®*V? esslon and continue the process of working through either the problem, the 

Jm!!/!!! 658 ! °: wha J aver Is l**>h*r» come to counseling for. Thus, In a 
group setting It Is well to begin with: 



1. 

2 . 



3 . 



| Ve 1 1 , how come we are meeting here In this group?" 

Ve have talked some Individually about why we might have a group like 
this, let*s discuss It again, so we are all clear. Why do you think | 
Invited you all here?" 

"How come this group?" 

“ or ^? • the counselor by any use of questioning or other approaches tries 
Thu I* i° m ? roup the clarification as to why they are coming to the group, 
tlon nf !"'P° rtant 1 t ° the tota< group there, since In discussing the forma- 

, group W 'th Individuals they often get different perceptions of what the 

?®. t0 d0 and why they th,nk they "ay Participate. Secondly, even 
♦E2 Stu ? ent “ay have agreed with you on the Initial Interview to come to 

! eS !!? n ,’ 5 '? Important for him to now state publicly to the whole 
21 £A he th,nk ? he ,s com,n 9* This concept Is based on the principle that 
JL?? !L! he ““"selee responslble for what he gets out of a group counseling 
a ? pa „ and therefore we want to know both In the beginning and any place 
9 Ine what the commitment of the person Is to the group process* 

h*« ,* C T Se,0r Sh0u1 ? be a,ert as to the clarity with which each group member 
iM»mhArc n purposes of being In the group. It Is possible that some group 

7* 11 Say * y?V 9 l m here> but ,<m not c * u,te sure wh y i*m here. | hope 

h»f m Sni°.. S0m ii 900d * . 0tbers ma y be te clear why they wish to attend a group 
^k S * a ! ,y *!! 0t kn0W What they may e *Pect from a group. Sometimes It 
!k!l! a !k n ^2 pro ^ es ? of asking a student to consider participating In a 
h 2 stu ^® nt fea,s that Is really a strong request for him to do 

l? 9 J ™ J be [ afara h * s real motivation Is more to please the school authority 
fh . B *.| tbat " e bas decided clearly what he wishes from the group. Other 

C,ose observ atlon of the way they start. It Is not advisable to 
P r !? sure ° n a* this time for a commitment to the process. The 
^ has shov,n U P shou,d be sufficient reassurance to the 

.. . ',. n "® should not press for a strong commitment to change or to do 

better until a much stronger working relationship has been established. 

™!* e J!l e studen «s are discussing the whys and wherefores of their being In 

s ,,ste |> ,n 9 attentively to the ability of the young- 
f° m P S * be ]"S6lves, to the degree to which they are ready to discuss 

ahU il!?!!? 9 * a 2 d t 5 a,r Savior , and this should give the counselor consider- 
able Insight as to the speed with which the first session may progress. |f the 

?Iad2r a |« a r» h 2 e * are re,at Jvely clear as to their purpose for meeting, then the 
leader Is ready to go on with the Introductions and warming up process. If, on 
the other hand, there Is considerable confusion end lack of claHty as to why 
they are meeting, It Is often advisable to continue the process of exploring the 



possible reasons why such a group of Individuals might meet at all. Usually 
group counseling Is not done on a forced basis and there Is a volunteer option 
as to whether they attend or not. This can generally be stated, "Well, this 
Is not something that you must do. ft's one of our ways of trying to organize 
services In the school to be of help to various students." If the counselor Is 
concerned about the lack of clarity on the part of a good portion of the group, 

It Is quite feasible to challenge them to think It over before they return next 
time. |t Is Important to be somewhat sure that most of the group members are 
reasonably clear on why they are attending such a group before we go to work. In 
this way the basic responsibility for deciding what they will get out of the 
group Is clearly placed upon the students, although there Is no *eason to Insist 
that they sign an oath of effort to satisfy the counselor* s need to be sure that 
he can be helpful. ; 

All groups, whether completely unstructured to highly structured, have a 
pattern of conduct and expectations that the members must learn. Groups vary 
like Individuals to the extent to which they can carry the ball themselves. The 
strong groups will have some natural leaders that cover many of the roles that 
are carried on In groups, such as facilitation of discussion or clarification of 
Issues. If these roles are not forthcoming from the Individual members of the 
group, thenthe leader must, of necessity, help help members learn these roles. 

A * 

A basic Issue that Is not always settled In the first session, but certainly 
Is evident. Is the degree to which Intel lectual Izat Ion will be allowed by the 
leader. Many students, from their experiences In classes, have learned to dis- 
cuss Issues and general Ideas without applying these to themselves. Therefore, 

It Is Important that the counselor have thought through his purposes for the 
group. If one of the basic purposes Is to have them stand on their own percep- 
tions and apply the group discussion to themselves, then It Is Important very 
early In the sessions to help them learn this. I am Inclined not to want much 
Intel lectual tzatlon as a part of group counseling, and therefore as soon as fi 
detect signs of It on the part of any member, I am very Sikeiy to gently but 
firmly call their attention to the fact. For example, one student begins a 
session by saying that he Is very afraid of flunking out of school. This Is 
early In the school year. One of the Intellectual Izers begins Immediately by 
saying, "Well, everyone Is afrild of flunking out of school and very few people 
do." If the discussion Is allowed to go on In this matter, we will have a good 
discussion on why some youngsters flunk out of school and why some don*t. The 
baste Issue, however. Is what Is each Individual going to do about hts own 
S'hool work rather than what some or most students are doing about It. Thus, 

I am likely to pin the Individual down, "Is It your own school work that you 
are concerned about?" or to stop the person that Immediately wants to over- 
general Ize, and protect someone by saying, 'Well, actually here he Is giving 
us his own fear of flunking out of school rather than our discussing about how 
people flunk out of glasses In general." 

Another example of Intellectual tzatlon Is where someone says, "I am having 
a great deal of trouble with my parents. I just cant seem to get along with 
them," Another group members comes In, 'Well, all adolescents have trouble with 
parents." This obviously Isn't too helpful and certainly Isn't helpful to the 
particular Individual, so as the leader I am Inclined to bring the issue back 
to bear on the particular person that brought It up. I may question them thus, 
"Are you telling us that you want to learn how to work with your parents more 
effectively?" Or, "You seem to have a very rough situation here, what do you 
feel like doing about It?" 

Thus, gently but firmly the Individuals In the group are helped to see that 
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when we ere here wi will he discussing the things that are very pertinent to us 
and how we are handling life, not abstract Ideas of democracy, parenthood, 
courtship, school work* ana the like. Certainly there Is no harm done In a 
free discussion on topics, an oftentimes an Important national event will set 
off a discussion for most of the period, A counselor should be flexible enough 
to understand whether the youngsters are meaningfully discussing a topic of 
national Importance and concern to them, or Is this a rather evasive way of 
avoiding getting to themselves? The counselor should be able to determine the 
meaning of this behavior. Quite often after a real good session in which the 
group has moyed very fast on topics or problems, the next session will have much 
more of a plateau effect and they may stay on safe Issues and non-personal Issues. 
Here again the counselor should not be Ir. a great hurry to keep their nose to 
the grindstone. He certainly should be aware that this kind of behavior has 
meaning. If by the end of the period they have spent a great deal of It on In- 
tellectual philosophizing, then the counselor might summarize by saying, "Well, 
today We certainly have talked about everything but ourselves, haven't we?" 



Clarence A. Mahler 
Chico State College 
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APPENDIX "D" 

PARENT GROUP ENROLLMENT MATERIALS 

(1) Post Card Response Form 

(2) Edge Mark Identification System 

(3) Sample Invitation Letter "I" (1st grade) 

(4) Sample Invitation Letter "I" (9th or 10th grade) 

(5) Sample Follow-up Letter "P" 

(6) Sample Follow-up Letter "N" 

(7) Sample Follow-up Letter "W" 

(8) Check-off Sheet A 
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PARENT RESPONSE POST CARD 



PUas« Check the Appropriate Boxess 

1. Husband plans to attend parent group discussions 

2. Wife plons to attend parent group discussions 

3. No one plans to attend parent group discussions 

4. The best evening for attendance at parent group meeting. |„ 

D M °"4oy □ Wednesday 

□ Tuesdoy Q Thursday 



Name 
Address 
Phone No. 
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EDGE-MARK SYSTEM CODE 
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Marks were of different color for each district 
<»nH different position for ea c h school within a 
district. 



(Invitation Letter "I") 

SUGGESTED LETTER TO SOLICIT FIRST GRADE PARENT 

PARTICIPATION 



D (3) 



Dear Parent: 

This year the parents of the first grade children in our school are 
being invited to participate in a series of parent-group discussions* The 
purpose of these discussions is to enable parents to learn how they can be 
of the greatest help to their first grade child as he encounters academic 
work for the first time and as he enters a significant phase of educational 
development* There will be opportunity to share experiences with one another 
under the leadership of a pupil personnel specialist* Opportunity will be 
presented for discussion of growth patterns in children, children's reactions 
to the more academically demanding tasks of the first grade, their physical 
needs in relation to the demands of the school, and a variety of other topics 



in which many parents will be interested. 

A series of four meetings is planned, and group size will be limited to 
twelve parents* If more than one group is necessary, they will be formed as 
needed. We should like both interested mothers and fathers to participate. 
Meetings are being scheduled in the evening to make it more possible for 
working parents to attend* 

Please indicate your interest by marking the appropriate places on the 
enclosed postcard and return it to us as quickly as possible* This is the 
first time the school has tried this procedure with parents, and we are 
hopeful that you will find it of value. 

Sincerely, 



Enclosure 
Grp 764.1.1 
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(Invitation Letter "I") 
SUGGESTED LETTER TO SOLICIT 
HIGH SCHOOL PARENT PARTICIPATION 
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Dear Parent: 

As your child enters the (ninth) (tenth) grade the pressures on him 
to make appropriate decisions about his educational or vocational future 
increase in many ways. We feel that it is important for a child to be 
informed on this matter, and that it is equally important for parents to 
understand their role in the vocational and educational choices made by 
their children. For this reason we are scheduling a series of seven 
meetings for parents interested in understanding more about the kinds of 
factors which are important in this kind of decision making. Parent 
group size will be held to a maximum of twelve so that there will be 
ample opportunity for parents to interact with each other and with the 
group discussion leader. Leadership will be provided by school counselors. 
As many groups will be formed as are necessary to accommodate interested 
parents. Meetings will be held in the evening in order to permit the 
attendance of both parents. Please indicate your willingness to attend 
by completing the enclosed postcard and returning it as quickly as possible 
to us. 

Sincerely, 



Enclosures 



GRP 764.1.9 
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(Follow-up Letter "P") 

SUGGESTED COVER LETTER TO ACCOMPANY QUESTIONNAIRE 
MATERIALS SENT TO PARENTS PARTICIPATING IN GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

Dear Parent: 

We are delighted that you are planning to participate in the parent 
discussion groups at your school. We have enrolled you in a group meeting 
on evening at P.M. The first meeting will be held on 



In order to assist the schools to determine whether such meetings ^re- 
constitute a worthwhile expenditure of time both for parents and school 
personnel, it is necessary to attempt a systematic evaluation of them. A 

j 

meaningful evaluation requires that information be collected from parents | 

before the discussion groups start and after they are completed. We hope 
each parent will help by responding to the enclosed materials. Please 
follow the directions on each of the two enclosed questionnaires and 
record your answers directly on the answer sheet using any soft black 
pencil. Please return these materials in the enclosed envelope. They 
are going directly to UCLA where the data will be processed. j 

We are looking forward to meeting with you and sincerely hope that 
you will feel that your time has been well spent. 

] 

Sincerely, 

i 

i 

Enclosures 



i 
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(Follow-up Letter "N") 

SUGGESTED LETTER TO ACCOMPANY QUESTIONNAIRE 
MATERIAL TO NON-PARTICIPATING PARENTS 



Dear Parent: 



Our school is cooperating with UCLA and the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare in an important study of beliefs and attitudes toward 
public education and children. The basic purpose of this study is to 
determine the attitudes of several important groups, including parents, 
toward various phases of public education. Through study of the resulting 
data, information useful in making appropriate changes in public education 



These materials are being sent to the parents of (first) (seventh) 
(ninth) (Tenth) graders in the District. This envelope contains two 
copies of the School Opinion Survey, two copies of the (Family Life Attitude 
Inventory) (Educational-Vocational Plans Inventory), and a stamped return 
envelope. We hope that each parent will independently complete one of 
each of the two questionnaires, put the completed forms in the stamped 
envelope and drop them in the mail. Please use a soft black pencil, and 
be sure to print your name on the forms. 



We realize that this is an imposition on your personal time, but 
hope that, in view of the Importance of the study, you will complete and 



can be obtained. 




Sincerely 



Enclosures 



GRP 764.N 
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(Follow-up Letter "W") 

SUGGESTED COVER LETTER TO ACCOMPANY QUESTIONNAIRE 
MATERIALS SENT TO PARENTS PLACED IN "WAIT" GROUPS 



Dear Parent! 

We are delighted that you are planning to participate in the parent 
discussion groups at your school. In fact, so many parents have indicated 
a desire to participate that it has been necessary to delay half of the 
groups until the next semester. The group for which you have been scheduled 
will hold its first meeting in January. You will be informed of the exact 
time and place later in the semester. 

In order to assist the schools to determine whether such meetings con- 
stitute a worthwhile expenditure of time both for parents and school personnel, 
it is necessary to attempt a systematic evaluation of them. A meaningful 
evaluation requires that information be collected from parents before the 
discussion groups start and after they are completed. We hope each parent 
will help by responding to the enclosed materials. Please follow the 
directions on each of the two enclosed questionnaires and record your answers 
directly on the answer sheet using any soft black pencil. Please return 
these materials in the enclosed envelope. They are going directly to UCLA 
where the data will be processed. 

We are looking forward to meeting with you and sincerely hope that 
you will feel that your time has been well spent. 

Sincerely, 



Enclosure 
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District^ 

School 



Consultant 



CHECK-OFF FORM A 



GROUP SET UP PROCEDURE 



ICheck off each box 
[when step is c omplete 



□ 


| Step 1 


□ 


| Step 2 


□ 


j Step 3 


□ 


| Step 4 


□ 


| Step 5 


□ 


j Step 6 


□ 


j Step 7 


□ 


| Step 8 


□ 


| Step 9 


□ 


| Step 10 



Prepare Student -Parent List, 



Complete Supply Requisition: number of student a m 

of parents . 



Step 3 Transmit complied List and Supply Requisition to Center, 



ordered. Notify Center of any errors. 



and Follow-up Letters, 



.5 P. 



.5 N 



). 



Step 7 Have these letters signed (if not signed on stencil). 



Step 8 Address two sets of envelopes to parents on List, 



and (b) Post Card, 



Step 10 Mail: record date mailed here: 













□ □□□□□□cm □□□ 
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CHECK-OFF FORM A (Cont.) 



o 

ERIC 



Step 11 Wait two weeks. 



Step 12 



Step 13 



Step 14 



Step 15 



Step 16 



Step 17 



Step 18 



Step 19 



Step 21 



Count affirmative replies. Write number here_ 
(These are "Acceptants".) 



If above number is greater than 60, randomly select 
half of acceptants and assign to "wait" group. 



If above number is less than 40, select an additional 
school and go through this entire procedure with a 
similar Check-off Form A. 



Enroll acceptants not assigned to a Wait Group in 
groups of 12 to 15 according to evening preferred. 
Number of groups was . 



Assign a number (e.g. 1, 2, 3 > etc.) to each group. 
This number is to be used in all correspondence, 
ratings, etc., concerning that group. 



Write number of group to which each acceptant was 
assigned in upper right corner of his reply card or slip. 



Return all Reply cards or slips to Center. THIS IS 
ESSENTIAL. 



Stuff second mailing for Immediate Acceptants Only . 
(Procedure for '"Wait" acceptants and non-participants 
is found on Check-Off Form B.) Enclose Follow-Up 
Letter P. Indicate time and day of week assigned 
group meets. 



Step 20 Mail: record date mailed here: 



Make follow-up call to each acceptant 1 to 2 days 
before first meeting. Number reached_ 



Step 22 PROCEED TO CHECK-OFF FORM B. 



mam 



turn 















APPENDIX "E" 



MASTER LISTS 



(1) Student -Parent List (Form Sample) 

(2) Student-Parent List (Printout Sample) 

(3) Column Designations: Format M 
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UCL A QU IDAMlf RESEARCH PkOJlCj . 



STUDENT PA PC NT LIST 



0 DISTRICT LOS ANGELES Cl TV SCHOOLS 



00 CONSULTANT ANpREW ADAMS 



QQ SCHOOL SHCRMaN OAKS ElCMCNTARY SCHOOl 



CODE 


STUDENT 


STUDFNI 


FATHER 


MOTHER 


Par fn i cQi- C Al 


_C 0 L 


CP..I ..i.OL. ..COL 


NUMB* 


Surname 


1ST NAME 


1ST NAML 


1ST NAME 


SURNAME: 1 2 


3 


A 5 6 . __ 




0001 


ALEXANDER 


ROH I N 


A 


X 


( ) ( ) 


< ) 


()()() 


0 002 


BARfiPR 


MONICA 


f ) 


X 


<1 ( .) 


< ) 
< ) 


: ) ( ) .. i ) 


0003 


9ARR t 


L I 6 A 


c 


X 


I ) < ) 


()(>() 


0004 


3ENNF.R 


K I CHARD 


X 


X 


( ) ( ) 


< 1 


i ) ( i ( j 


0 0 0 5 


R'JC.HANAN 


CHAR I SSL 






( ) ( ), 


.L.L 


j i ( > i > 


0006 


BUNT IN 


B 1 L L 1 1 


a 


X 


...» . 1 {. ). 


i_ ) 


( ) i _J . (_ J_ 


nno7 


liOSKFTT 


GREGG 


L 


y 


(.!.(.) 


( > 


1 .) (. ) 


0008 


CAHN 


ROBERT 


K 


X 


. < ).J. ). 


LA. 


( ) ! ) ( ) 


0009 


CAL< I Ns 


STEPHEN 


. J 


X 


< ) .( ).. 


(. ) 
( ) 


< J . ( ) (. ) 


Q01Q 


COFFMAN 


BARTON 


fc 


X 


< > < ) 

( It ).. 


<)<>() 
1 >. < ) < ) 


C0 1 1 


DAV I o 


FRIC 


u _ 


x_ 


( j 


00 1 ?_ 


DENNY 


CHKI ST 1 Nr 


n 


X 


( ) I ) 


( ) 


( ) < ) ( ). 


001 3 


P I D I o 


JOvjFPH 


,V ( 


\ 


OHARA ( ) < ) 


( ) 


< ) ( > ( ) 


0014 


DON 


BILLY 


\\ 


X 


( ) ( ) 


i ) 


(II ) < ) 


00 15 


DUO A S 


ERROL 


J 


X 


( ) < ) 


( i 


()()() 



o 
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COLUMN DESIGNATIONS 
FORMAT M 

(Coded Master Deck) 



COLUMN 


SOURCE 




1 


DUP 




2 


DUP 




3-4 


SERIAL 




5-6 


— 




7-18 


Stud-Par 


List 


19-28 


H II 


II 


29-38 


H II 


II 


39-48 


If II 


II 


49-57 


If II 


II 


58 


DUP 




59 


DUP 




60 


DUP 




6l 


DUP 




62-65 


DUP 




66-69 


DUP 




70-73 


DUP 




74-77 


DUP 




78-80 


DUP 





CONTENT 

District Code 
Consultant Code 
Individual Code 
BLANK 

Student : Surname 

Student : First -Middle Name 

Father: First-Middle Name 

Mother: First-Middle Name 

Parent: Surname (if different) 

( 

BLANK 

) 

BLANK 

Same as 58-61 

»i ii ii 

it ii ii 

tt ii ii 

it ii ii 
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y 
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APPENDIX "F" 
STUDENT DATA SUMMARY 



i 



(1) Student Data Summary Form 

(2) Decimal Conversion Scale 

(3) Column Designations: Format 0 
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GRP 365.0 



STUDENT DATA SUMMARY 



F (1) 



NAME 



DATE RECORDED 



Last 



First 



Init. 



LEVEL: E J H 



0 12 3 



4 5 

= ( 01 ) = 

= ( 03 ) = 



6789 IDEN 0123 



4 5 

= (03) = 
= (04) = 



6 7 8 9 



H _F 

l&t- 

0 12 3 



(05) 

(07) 

4 , , 5 

= ( 10 ) = 



6 7 8 



GRAD 4 
o DOB — — 
= Y M — 



12 3 



(06) 

— ( 09 I — 



£ 1 1 j. 



0123 



4 , x 5 

= ( 12 ) = 

= (14) = 
= (16) = 
= (18) = 



6 7S 



9 FAMILY 0 

=BP PR= 
=F0 M0= 
=dOB 0S= 
=IB YS= 



12 3 



4 , . 5 

= (13) = 
= (15) = 
= (17) = 
= (19) = 



6 7 8 9 



0 12 3 



4 , x 5 

= (20) = 

= (22 = 



6 7 8 



9 DJTELL n 
=100 10r= 



1 2 






3 4 , , 5 

= = ( 21 ) = 

= = (23 = 



6 7 8 9 



4 (24) 4 
= ( 26 ) — 
= (28) = 
= (30) = 
= (32) = 
= (34) = 



0 12 3 



6 7 8 



igBp v 

7 'PL'O'P T v 



i-TEST _ 
—TEST 2 — 
—TEST 3— 
= TEST 4— 
—TEST 5 = 
— TEST 6 — 



12 3 



. 10th 
4 (25) ± 
— (27) = 
= (29 = 
= (3D = 
= (33) = 
= (35) = 



Alii 



BEHAVRq 

TARD = 
E-AB = 
U-AB = 
ADMN = 
GUID = 
COMM = 



12 3 



= (36) = 
= (41) = 



6 7 8 9 



SUBJECT F 
ART-MU Sen 
ENGLISttn 
LANGUAGn 
MATHEMAnr 
SCIENCES 
S0C-STU= 
SH0P-HE= 



D C B 



A 

= (42) 
= (43) 
= (44; 
= (45 
= (46! 
= (47) 
= (48) 
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SCALE TO CONVERT DATES TO DECIMAL 
FRACTIONS OF ONE YEAR 



DATE OF BIRTH 


"MONTH" CODE 


Dec. 13 


- 


Jan. 18 


0 


Jan. 19 


- 


Feb. 23 


1 


Feb. 24 


- 


Mar. 31 


2 


Apr. 1 


- 


May 7 


3 


May 8 


- 


Jun. 12 


4 


Jun. 13 


mm 


Jul. 19 


5 


Jul. 20 


- 


Aug. 24 


6 


Aug. 25 


- 


Sep. 30 


7 


Oct. 1 


- 


Nov. 5 


8 


Nov. 6 


- 


Dec. 12 


9 



0 



ERIC 
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COLUMN 


SOURCE 


1 


SDS 


2 


SDS 


3-4 


SDS 


5 


SDS 


6 


SDS 


7-8 


SDS 


9-11 


SDS 


12 


SDS 


13 


SDS 


14-15 


SDS 


16-19 


SDS 


20-22 


SDS 


23 


SDS 


24-25 


SDS 


26-27 


SDS 


28-29 


SDS 


30-31 


SDS 


32-33 


SDS 


34-35 


SDS 



F (3)-l 



CO LUMN DESIGNATIONS 
FORMAT 0 

(Student Data Summary) 
Card Color: White 



CONTENT 
District Code 
Consultant Code 
Individual Code 
Subsample Code 
Format Code 
Grade Level 
Date of Birth 
Birth Place 

Parents (Family Structure) 
Occupational Level 
Number of Siblings 



SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS 



(Boy = 0) (Girl = l) 

(0 PUNCH) 

(Actual Number) 

Yr: (9-10) (Tenth of yr: (11) 
(Code) 

(Code) 

Father: (14) (Mother: (15) 

Older Br: (16) Older Sis: (17) 
Younger Br: (18) Younger Sis: (19) 



IQ Score 
Name of Test 
Achievement Test 
Achievement Test 
Achievement Test 
Achievement Test 
Achievement Test 
Achievement Test 



100‘s 

#1 Year: 

#2 

#3 

#4 " 

#5 " 

#6 






(20) 


10's (21) 


(24) 


Tenth (25) 


(26) 


" (27) 


(28) 


" (29) 


(30) 


" (31) 


(32) 


" (33) 


(34) 


" (35) 







l’s (22) 







am 






1 



F (3)-2 



COLUMN 


SOURCE 


CONTENT 


• 


SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS 


36 


SDS 


Behavior: 


Tardies 


(Actual Numbers) 


37 


SDS 


Behavior: 


Excused Absences 


" rt 


38 


SDS 


Behavior: 


Unexcused Absences 


n u 


39 


SDS 


Behavior: 


Administrative Referrals 


n n 


40 


SDS 


Behavior : 


Guidance Dept* Referrals 


ii ii 


41 


SDS 


Behavior: 


Community Agency Referrals 


fi ii 


42 


SDS 


Subject Grades: Art and Music 


(GPA for Year) 


43 


SDS 


Subject Grades: English 


II II II 


44 


SDS 


Subject Grades: Language 


II II II 


45 


SDS 


Subject Grades: Mathematics 


11 II II 


46 


SDS 


Subject Grades: Science 


II II II 


47 


SDS 


Subject Grades: Social Studies 


II II II 


48 


SDS 


Subject Grades: Shop or Home Economics 


II II II 
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APPENDIX "G" 

SCHOOL OPINION SURVEY 

(1) School Opinion Survey: Form B 

(2) School Opinion Survey: Form C 

(3) Column Designations: Formats 1 and 2 

(4) Check-off Form B: Elementary and Junior High 

(5) Check-off Form B: High School : 

i 















SCHOOL OPINION SURVEY 



John K» Tool and Merville C* Shaw 



U.C.L.A. Guidanca Project 



Th# purpose of this survey is to determine the opinions of individuals with respect to a variety af factors that 
relate to how public school s operate. You may feel that you do not have adequate knowledge of all af the 
questions asked, but please cnswer all questions on the basis of the opinions you have formed at this time. 



Mark your answers with a soft black pencil. If you change your mind about an answer after yau have already 
marked it be sure to erase your first answer completely. 



In this section read each item then blacken one of the answer spaces to that question. Blacken A If you 
Disagree strongly, B if you Disagree (mildly), C if you are Indifferent, D if you Agree (mildly) or E if you Agree 
strongly . 



NAME 



Mx 



3. 



5. 



1. 



6. 

7 . 



8 . 

9 . 



0. 

1. 



7. 

3 . 



4. 

5 . 



6. 

7. 



8 . 

9. 



0. 

1. 



2 . 

3 . 



Section One 

Yho most important task of the school is to help children to understand the world in which they live. 

The individual desires and interests of students should in no way affect the construction of the curriculum. 

Moral laws hava a divine origin. 

Education is essentially a process in which the teocher helps the student realize his potential self. 

The power of judgment is by nature equol in oil men. 

We live in a God-centered universe. 

The real volue of the curriculum depends on the changes it brings about in the behavior and lives af the students. 
Controversiol issues should not be discussed in the classroom. 

Education need not be religiously oriented to be sound. 

The best discipline is for a child to be brought to realize the natural consequences of his behavior. 

The only objective of the school is intellectual development. 

Knowledge and truth are relative not absolute. 

An individual's feelings of adequacy about himself will be directly reflected in the effectiveness of his behavior. 
It is best to ignore feelings aiid let the facts speak for themselves. 

There is a Supreme Being. 

Enjoyment of looming for the sake of learning is an important educational goal. 

Teachers need the right to administer corporal punishment to maintain discipline. 

Differences omong human beings are usuolly superficial. 

Truth i s relative; it i s never absolute. 

Teachers should concentrate crs developing skills, especially critical thinking. 

It is not the teacher's job to determine guilt or give out punishment. 

The teacher should not have to be concerned about motivotion. 

Moral law can be sofely grounded only in religion. 

The teacher’s primary job is to help each child achieve his own potentiol. 

Punishment seldom produces the educational results it is intended to produce. 

A child's interest in a subject is unreloted to how well he does in it. 

All moral laws hove grown out of human experience and ore thus man-made. 

A good educotion is a broad education. 

A child's feelings have no bearing on his learning. 

Moral laws should change as sociol conditions change. 

Schools exist primarily for the purpose of helping children realize their own individual potential. 

It is best not to moke exceptions to the rules for indiviriuol cases. 

Moral laws ore universol and unchanging. 
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A. 

A 

A 



A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
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A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
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Male Female 



B. 

B 

B 



B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B~ 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 



er|c 
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c 

c 



c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 
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P 

P 
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D 

P 

P 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

P 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 



E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E.. 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

_E 

E 

E 

_E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 
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Section Two 



In this •action rood each itom and indicate by blackening an* of the answer spaces what CHANGES, If any, 
you boliov* should b* made to improve public education. Tok* number 1 (individual counseling of pupils) for 
example. If you believe there should bo Much Less than now you should blacken A; if you believe there should 
?• °r £ iiff /e f « ss , t,,on now * y° u , «hould blacken B; if you believe it should be Just the Same as now, blacken C; 
if a Little More than row, blacken D; and if Much More than now, blacken E. 



V) 

n 

e 

-4 

u 

a 

% 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
& 
6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11. 
12 . 

13. 

14. 
1& 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23 . 

| 24. 
j 25. 

I 26. 

27. 

28. 

| 29. 

1 30 * 

31. 

32. 

33. 
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Individual counseling of pupils. A 

Competitive sports. A 

Pay far administrators. A 

Student government. A 

Hours spent in school. A 

Use of teaching machines. A 

Strict enforcement of school rules. A 

Counseling on personal problems. A 

Team sports. A 

Clerical help far teachers. A 

Shop and crafts classes. A 

Weeks in the school year. A 

Personality testing. A 

Strictness of di scipline. A 

Attention to individuality of pupils. A.' 

Extra-curricular activities. A 

Pay far teachers. A 

Student organizations. A 

Emphasis an great literature. A 

Us* of IQ tests. A 

Spanking of mi sbehaving pupil s. A 

Interest by parents in school matters. A 
Time allotted to outdoor play. A . 

Help far emotionally disturbed pupils. A 
Books in library. A 

Longer class periods. A 

Use of standardized tests. A. 

Stringent laws against truancy. A 

Parent-teacher conferences. A 

P.T.A. activities. A 

Educational research. A 

Methods courses for teachers. A 

Free periods. A 



B 

B 

B 

B. 

B 



B 

B 

_B_ 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B. 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B.. 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 
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C 

C 

c 

C_ 

C 

c 

c 

c. 

c 

C. 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c . 

c 

c 

.9 

c. 

c.. 

c 

„c . 

c . 
c 
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c 
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D 

D 

p. 

D 



D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

O 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

p 

D 

p 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 



E 

E 

..E 

„E 
E 
E. 
. E 

_E. 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E. 

E 

E 

E 

E.. 

E 

E _ 
E 

E.. 

E 



E 

E 

E 

E 

E 



34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61 . 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 



State regulation of education. 
Teaching of morals in school. 
Orientation for parents of new pupils. 
Grading on the curve. 

School psychologists. 

Efforts to prevent school drap-outs. 
Individual attention for each pupil. 
Use of objective tests. 

Closer home-school relationships. 
Extent of counselor education. 

Field trips. 

Teaching of abstract ideas. 

Consumer education. 

Writing of themes. 

Child-study training. 

Training in self-discipline. 
Encouragement of creativity. 
Co-educational physical education. 
Large school districts. 



Incidental expenses of education 
paid by the school. 

Emphas’s cn social studies. 



Free medical care for students. 
School social workers. 

Group projects. 

Summer school for acceleration. 
Lighting of classrooms. 

Group discussions with parents. 
Team teaching. 

Home visits by teachers. 
Autonomy of local school boards. 
Attention given to gifted children. 
Training in art and music. 

Foreign language courses. 

Stress on mathematics. 
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Section Two 



n this section read each item and indicate by blackening one of the answer spaces what CHANGES, if any, you believe 
S ,° U J ?” d ® *° im P rove P ublic education. Take number 1 (individual counseling of pupils) for example. If you believe there 
should be Much Less than now you should blacken A; if you believe there should be a Little Less than now, you should blacken 

B if you believe it should be Just the Same as now, blacken C; if a Little More than now, blacken D; and if Much More than now, 
blacK6n c. 
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1. Individual counseling of pupils. 
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2. Competitive sports. 
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3. Pay for administrators. 
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Student government. 
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5. Hours spent in school. 
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6. Use of teaching machines. 
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7. Strict enforcement of school rules. 
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8. Counseling on personal problems. 
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State regulation of education. 
Teaching of morals in school. 



Orientation for parents of new 
pupils. 

Grading on the curve. 
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: 10. Clerical help for teachers. 

: 11. Shop and crafts classes. 

12. Weeks in the school year. 

13. Personality testing. 

14. Strictness of discipline. 

15. Attention to individuality of pupils. 

16. Extra-curricular activities. 

17. Poy for teachurs. 

18. Student organizations. 

19. Emphasis on great literature. 

20. Use of IQ tests. 

21. Spanking of misbehaving pupils. 

22. Interest by parents in school matters. 

23. Time allotted to outdoor play. 

24. Help for emotionally disturbed pupils. 

25. Books in library. 

26. Longer class periods. 

27. Use of standardized tests. 

28. Stringent laws against truancy. 

29. Parent-teacher conferences. 

30. P.T.A. activities. 

31. Educational research. 

32. Methods courses for teachers. 

33. Free periods. 
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School psychologists* 

Efforts to prevent school drop-outs. 
Individual attention for each pupil. 
Use of objective tests. 

Closer home-school relationships. 
Extent of counselor education. 

Field trips. 

Teaching of abstract ideas. 
Consumer education. 

Writing of themes. 

Child-study training. 

Encouragement of creativity. 
Co-educational physical ed” *ition. 
Large school districts. 
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Incidental expenses of education 
paid by the school. 

Emphasis on social studies. 
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Free medical cam for students. 
School social workers. 

Group projects. 

Summer school for acceleration. 
Lighting of classrooms. 

Group discussions with parents. 
Team teaching. 

Home visits by teachers. 
Autonomy of local school boards. 
Attention given to gifted children. 
Training in art and music. 

Foreign language courses. 

Stress on mathematics. 
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GRP 265.1 
Form C 



SCHOOL OPINION SURVEY 
John K. Tuol and Merville C. Shaw 
School of Education, U.C.L.A. 




The purpose of this survey is to determine the opinion of individuals with respect to a variety of factors that relate to how 
public schools operate. You may feel that you do not have adequate knowledge of all of the questions asked, but please answer all 

questions on the basis of the opinions you hove formed at this time. Please mark your answers with a soft black pencil* If you 

•^change your mind about an answer after you have already marked it be sure to erase your first answer completely. 

^ * 

Section One 

In this section read each item then blacken one of the 5 answer spaces to the left of that ques- 
tion. Blacken A if /ou Disagree strongly, B if you Disagree (mildly), C if you ar* Uncertain, D if 

you Agree (mildly) or E if you Agree strongly. For example, look at SAMPLE ITEM 0. If you chose 

C (Uncertain), your mark next to that item should look like 
this: 
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0. SAMPLE ITEM 

1. The most importont tosk of the school is to help children to understand the world in which they live. 

2. The individual desires ond interests of svudents should in no woy offect the construction of the curriculum. 

3. "Focfs* ore not fixed, but con chonge with the situotion. 

4. Educotion is essentiolly o process in which the teocher helps the student reolize his potential self. 

5. The power of judgment is by nature equol in oil men. 

6. The objective-scientific method is the best rood to truth. 

7. T he reol volue of the curriculum depends on the chonges it bringv obout in the behovior and lives of the students. 

8. Controversial issues should not be discussed in the clossroom. 

9. Teochers should suggest problems ond encouroge pupils to find for themselves solutions which will work. 

10. The best discipline is for o child to be brought to reolize the noturol consequences of his behavior. 

11. The only objective of the school is intellectual development. 

12. Kn • ledge ond truth ore relotive, not absolute. 

13. An individual's .eelings of odequocy obout himself will be directly reflected in the effectiveness of his behovior. 

14. It is best to ignore feelings ond iet the focts speok for themselves. 

15. The moin purpose of educotion is to turn out octive people who DO things. 

18. Enjoyment of leorning for the soke of leorning is on importont educotionol goal. 

17. Teochers need the right to odminister corporol punishment to mointoin discipline. 

18. Differences omong humon beings ore usuolly superficial. 

19. Schools should teoch, not just known focts, but woys to discover new focts. 

20. Teochers should concentrote on developing skills, especially criticol thinking. 

21. It is not the teocher's job to determine guilt or give out punishment. 

22. The teocher should not hove to be concerned obout motivation. 

23. Focts chonge us new knowledge is developed. 

24. The teocher's primory job is to help eoch child ochieve his own potentiol. 

25. Punishment seldom produces the educotionol results it is intended to produce. 

26. A child's interest in o subject is unreloted to how well he does in it. 

27. There ore reolly NO principles which ore universol ond unchanging. 

28. A good educotion is o brood educotion. 

29. A child's feelings hove no beoring on his leorning. 

30. The most importont objective of educotion is to teoch effective problem solving skills. 

31. Schools exist primorily for the purpose of helping children reoiize their own individual potential. 

32. It is best not to moke exceptions to the rules for individual coses. 

33. Truth is relotive; it is never obsolute. 

34. Schools should give students more troining in self-discipline. 
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COLUMN DESIGNATIONS 
FORMAT 1 



(School Opinion Survey: Side 1) 

Card Color: Red 



COLUMN 


SOURCE 


CONTENT 


1 


PREPUNCH 


District Code 


2 


PREPUNCH 


Consultant Code 


3-4 


PREPUNCH 


Individual Code 


5 


PREPUNCH 


Subsample Code (See Table 1) 


(PHASE) 


6 


PREPUNCH 


Format Code (1 punch) 


(Intermediate) 


7-39 


SOS-1 


Items 1-33 in sequence 


40-80 


— — 


BLANK 



(Final) 

7-56 

57-66 

67-80 



Scale; 

Intermediate Items by scale 



(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

(7-16) (17-26) (27-36) (37-46) (47-56) 



Intermediate Scale totals 

blank 



(57-8) (59-60) (61-62) ( 63 - 64 ) ( 65 - 66 ) 
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COLUMN DESIGNATIONS 
FORMAT 2 



(School Opinion Survey: Side 2) 

Card Color : Red 



















(Elementary and Junior High School Only ) 



0 (4) 1 



District 

School 

Consultant 



CHECK-OFF FORM B 



INDIVIDUAL DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURE 



( Check off each box I 
when step is completaf 



□ 


Step 1 


□ 


Step 2 


□ 


Step 3 


□ 


Step 4 


□ 


Step 5 



Step 6 



Stuff second mailing for Non -Participants Only : enclose 

(a) one (l) Follow-up letter "N," (b) Two# (2) copies of 
SOS, (c) Two# (2) copies of FLAI, (d) one (l) UCLA 
Return Envelope. #(0nly One (l) copy of the SOS and FLAI 
may be sent if you know there is only one parent in the 
family. ) 



have formed " wait " groups . Complete Step 1 for 
them with this one change : Enclose Follow-up Letter "W. " 

(You will have to prepare these letters aftor you see a 
need for them.) 



Mail: record date mailed here 



Administer SOS to principal and all teachers in a faculty 
meeting, prior to the first parent group session. (Give 
principal and each teacher a blank envelope into which to 
seal completed form. Ask teachers and principal to sign 
names but stress the security of all responses and 
desired frankness. Ask a well-liked teacher to collect 
envelopes, place them in a large envelope addressed to 
UCLA, seal it in their presence and drop it in the mail.) 
Record date administered here 



Administer SOS and FLAI to participants during first ses- 
sion of your first group. (Give each participant a blank, 
envelope. Ask them to complete, sign and seal forms in 
envelope. Stress security of responses and desired frank- 
ness. Collect envelopes and, while parents are looking, 
place in large envelope addressed to UCLA. Mail after 
session closes.) Date mailed 



Complete Step 5 for your second *roup. Date mailed^ 
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(High School Only) 
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District 

School 

Consultant 

CHECK-OFF FORM B 

INDIVIDUAL DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURE 

heck off each box I 
hen step is complatfl ) 




Step 1 



Stuff second mailing for Non-Parti cipant s Only : enclose 

(a; one (1) Follow-up Letter "N," (b) Two* (2) copies of 
SOS, (c) Two* (2) copies of EVPI-P ( Parent Form), (d) 
one (1) UCLA Return Envelops. *(0nly One (1) copy of 
the SOS and EVPI may be sent if you know there is only 
one parent in the family.) 




Step 2 



I£ 22E have formed " wait " groups , complete Step 1 for them 
with this one change : Enclose Follow-up Letter "W. " (You 

will have to prepare these letters after you see a need 
for them.) 



□ 

a 



Step 3 



Step 4- 



Mail: record, date mailed here 



Administer SOS to principal and all teachers in a faculty 
meeting, prior to the first parent group session. (Give 
principal and each teacher a blank envelope into which to 
seal completed form. Ask teachers and principal to sign 
names but stress the security of all responses and 
desired frankness. Ask a well-liked teacher to collect 
envelopes, place them in a large envelope addressed to 
UCLA, seal it in their presence and drop it in the m ai l.) 
Record date administered here 




Step 5 



Administer SOS and EVPI-S ( Student Form) to all first 
year high school students prior to the first parent group 
session. (Be sure the students print their names on both 
forms. Considerable proctoring will be necessary to iST" 
that forms are marked properly and to encourage the unmo- 
tivated.) Collect and transmit to the Center. Record 
date administered here 




Step 6 



Administer Kuder to all children whose parents are parti- 
cipants (unless Kuder scores are already available for them) 
°£ first parent group session. Transmit scores 

to Center. Keep profiles for use in groups. Date 
administered 
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CHECK-OFF FORM B (Cont.) 



0 (5)~2 




Step 7 



Administer SOS and EVPI-P ( Parent Form) to participants 
during first session of your first group. (Give each 
participant a blank envelope. Ask them to complete, 
sign and seal forma in envelope. Stress security of 
responses and desired frankness. Collect envelopes and, 
while parents are looking, place in large envelope addressed 
to UCLA. Mail after session closes.) Date maile d » 




Step 8 



Give a copy of Kuder to each participant in Group #1 during 
their second session to take home, complete, score and 
bring back to third session. 




Step 9 



Have participants draw own profiles during third session. 
Transmit scores to Center* Let parents keep profiles. 
Date mailed • 



□ 

a 



Step 10 
Step 11 



Complete Step 7 for your second group. Date mailed. 



Complete Steps 8 and 9 for your second group. Date 
mailed • 



n 



Step 12 If you have "wait" groups. Indicate here the date you 
expect their first session to be held_ 
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Step 13 When you have completed Steps 7,8,9,10 and 11 for your 
immediate groups (do not include "wait" groups) transmit 
this completed Form B to the Center, and Proceed to 
Check-Off Form C. 
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APPENDIX "H" 



FAMILY LIFE ATTITUDE INVENTORY 

(1) Family Life Attitude Inventory: Form A 

(2) Column Designation: Formats 3 and 4 
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FAMILY LIFt AfTITUDE INVENTORY (UCLA Guidance Project Modification) 

PI«os« r«ad «ach statement below, then decide whether you Disagree strongly are Indifferent Ao*m* / 

between. Then, mark the appropriate an ewer space opposite each statement Th««« «♦{» , Strongly or are in 

and there are no right or wrong answers. Please make Heavy, black pencil mark™ and elean^lear*^”^,!" X ° pini ° n% 



NAME 



1. Children should be allowed to gripe about rules which their parents make. 

2. Good parents should shelter their children from life’s little difficulties. 

3. The home is the only thing that matters to a good parent. 

4. Some children are just so bad that they must bo taught to fear adults for their own good. 

5. People who think they can get along in marriage without arguments just don’t know the facts. 

Parents should adjust to the children somewhat rather than always expecting the children to adjust to the parent.. 

7. A child should be taught to avoid fighting no matter what happens. 

8. More parents should teach their children to have unquestioning loyalty to them. 

9. Children shouldn’t be onfu.ed by letting them learn thing, that differ from what their parent, have told them. 

10. The thing, children ask of parent, after a hard day are enough to make anyone lose hi. temper at time.. 

11. A child will be grateful later on for strict training. 

12. A young child should be protected from hearing about sex. 

,13. Children would be happier and better behaved if parent, would show an interest in their affairs. 

14. “Let sleeping dogs lie” is the best rule to follow with children's worries. 

,5 ' ~ d ’“ k * *•> »*«• m-**., „hi.h , „ 

18. Parent, should do their best to avoid any disappointment for their children. 

17. The people who want lots of parties seldom make good parents. 

18. It is frequently necessary to drive the mischief out of a child before he will behave. 

19. Sometime, it’s necessary for a person to tell off hi. spouse in order to get hi. rights. 

20. Parents must earn the respect of their children by the way they act. 

21. A child should be taught always to come to hi. parent, or teacher, rather than to fight when he is in trouble. 

22. The child should be taught to revere his parents above all other grown-ups. 

23. A parent should never be made to look wrong in a child’s eyes. 

24. There's nothing that upsets parents more than a noisy family. 

, l 25. Strict discipline develops a fine strong character. 

26. It is very important that young boys and girls not be allowed to see each other completely undressed. 

27. Laughing at children's jokes and telling children jokes makes things go more smoothly. 

,28. Children s problems that are left alone most often go away by themselves. 

29. A child has o right to his own oolnt of view and should be allowed to express it. 

30. A child should be protected from jobs which might be too tiring or hard for him. 

31. Parent, have to choose between caring for their family and hob-nobbing around with neighbor, and friends. 

32. A wise parent will teach a child early just who is boss. 

3X lea d* to ^ argmnent s! ' ° m °" i#d C ° Upl * '° Ve °" e <mo,h * r ,here ar ® alwa y *«•«"«•• which cause irritation and 
34. Children are too often asked to do all the compromising and adjusting and that is not fair. 

;35, There is no good excuse for a child hitting another child. 

i 

;36. A child soon loams that there is no greater wisdom than that of his parents. 

: 

37. There is no excusing someone who upsets the confidence a child has in his parents’ way of doing things. 

38. It’s natural for a parent to "blow his top” when children are selfish and demanding. 

* 

[39. Children who aro held to firm rules grow up to be the best adults. 

jlO. Children who take part in sex play become sex criminals when they grow up. 

41. Parents who are interested in hearing about their children's parties, dates, and fun, help them grow up right,, 

42. Children pester you with all their little upsets if you aren’t careful from the first. 

f 

jf3* A child’s ideas should be seriously considered In making family decisions. 

14. Parents should know better than to allow their children to be exposed to difficult situations. 

|I5. Too many parents forget that their place whan they are not working, is with the family. 

16. Children neod some of the natural meanness taken out of them. 

f7* Th ® r ® ar ® • om ® things which just can’t be settled by a mild discussion. 

18. As much as is reasonable, a parent should try to treat a child as an equal. 

9. Children should not be encouraged to box or wrestle because it often leads to trouble or Injury. 
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50. Parent* deserve the highest esteem and regard of their children. 

51. It** best for the child if he never gets started wondering whether his parent's views are right or not, 

52. There are times when any parent gets to the point where he can't stand his family a moment longer. 

53. Most children should have more discipline than they get. 

54. Sex is one of the greatest problems to be contended with in children* 

55. If parents would have fun with their children, the children would be more apt to take their advise* 

56. If a child has upset feelings it is best to leave him alone and not make it look so serious. 

57. When a child is in trouble he ought to know that he won't be punished for talking about it with his parents. 

58* Children should be kept away from all hard jobs which might be discouraging* 

59* A good parent will find enough social life within the family. 

60. It is sometimes necessary for the parent to break the child's will. 

61. It's natural to have quarrels when two people who both have minds of their own get married* 

62. There is no reason for parents to have their own way all the time any more than for children to have their own 

way all the time. 

63. Most parents prefer a quiet child to a "scrappy" one. 

64. Loyalty to parents comes before everything else. 

65. It is a very bad policy to let a child begin to have doubts about what his parents have told him. 

66. A parent may need to "blow his top" once in a while around the home just to clear the air o bit* 

67. Children are actually happier under strict training. 

68. There is usually something wrong with a child who asks a lot of questions about sex* 

69. When you do things together, children feel close to you and can talk more easily* 

70. The trouble with giving attention to children's problems is that they usually just make up a lot of stories to 
keep you interested. 

71. Children should be encouraged to express their opinions about anything that involves them. 

72. A child is most lovable when he is small and helpless. 

73. A person can't do a parent** job and have an active social life too. 

74. Many ch»ld*en. like horses, must be broken in order to be trained. 

75. A good argumr * now ond then i s a good way for people to settle their differences. 

76. Parents shout i treat children with as much consideration and respect as they show to one another. 

77. Children should be taught not hit back even if someone hits them. 

78. A child should always love hii parents above everyone else. 

79. The child should not question the thinking of his parents. 

80. A parent has a right to be angry and irritated when the family doesn’t give him a chance to relax at home. 

81. Severe discipline is essentiol in the training of children. 

82. If children are nat warned about sex they may indulge in harmful sex play. 

83. It is good for parents and teenagers to have a fri en d-to-fri end attitude* 

84. Parents who stort a child talking about his worries don't realize that sometimes it's better tc just leave well 

85. FarnHy H f*" would be happier if parent* made children feel that they were free to *ay what they think about anything. 

86. Parents should try to prevent all difficulties which might make a child unhappy. 

87. A goad parent doesn’t have time to join clubs or ha -e other activities besides work and family responsibilities. 

88. A good whipping now and then never hurt any child. 

89. Even in marriage a person must fight for his rights at times. 

90. Parents should respect the wishes of children just as much as they expect their wishes to be respected. 

91. A good child doesn't fight with other children. 

92. Children should be more concerned about their parents' happiness 'an about anything else. 

93. A child's trust in his parent should be safeguarded better by not having so many people with different ideas 
araund him. 

94. Raising children is a nerve-racking job. 

95. Firm enforcement of rules never really hurts a child. 

96. Children who know a lot about sex become more curious and get into more trouble. 

97. Parents should be playful rather than dignified with children. 

98. Children can get into a bad habit of telling you all th*ir problem* if you make the mistake of getting them *tarted. 

99. Please blacken A if yau are a mother. Please Slacken B if you ore o father. 
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EDUCATIONAL- VOCATIONAL PLANS INVENTORY - UCLA GUIDANCE PROJECT 

INSTRUCTIONS: B. cur* to male* your marks h*avy and black (soft pencil 
preferred). Eras* completely any answers you wish you change, 

NAME ■ — Mala 

1. Place a mark under 3 If you are male or undor 8 if you aro female • __ 

| 0 ~~ 

2. Rato your possible OCCUPATIONAL INTERESTS Outdoor 
by placing a mark in tho ,# 9 M column opposite tho 

typo of occupation in which you fool you are MOST Mechanical 
interested, then a mark in the ,# 8 M column opposite Scientific 
your next strongest type of interest, and so on 
until you have rated the area of your least interest Numerical 
by placing a mark opposite it in the #, 0 ,# column. 

(There should be only one mark in each row and Musical 

each column.) 

Writing 

Artistic 

Clerical 

Social Services 
Selling 

o 

3* Rato these types of occupations by placing a mark Outdoor 

in the ,# 9( l column opposite the type of occupation 
for which you f..l you ore BEST fitted by BOTH M.chwical 

INTEREST AND ABILITY, a mark In tha “S" Scientific 

column opposite the type for which you are next 

best fitted, and so on until you have rated the Numerical 

type for which you are least well fitted by placing 
a mark opposite it in the ,, 0 M column. (There Musical 

should be only one mark in each row and each Writina 

column*) ::::: 

Artistic ..... 

Clerical 

Social Services 

Selling 
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7. 



8 * 



Pamela 



8 — 



4* Rate your APTITUDE for the following school 
subjects by placing a mark in the ## 8 M column 
opposite the subject in which you are BEST, a 
mark in the M 7 ,# column opposite the subject in 
which you are next best, and so on unti 1 you have 
rated the area in which you are weakest by placing 
a mark opposite it in the #, 1 M column* (There 
should be only one mark in each row and each 
column *) 



Art 

English 

Foreign Languages 

Mathematics 

Music 

Biological Sciences 

Physical Sciences 

Shop (boys) or 
Home Econ* (girls) 



5s Below are listed and numbered various choices as to training beyond high school: 

(1) No training beyond high school* 

(2) Military service, 

(3) Apprenticeship or or>the-job training. 

(4) Technical or Trade School. 

( ) Junior Colleges 

(6) Four-year college, 

(7) University. 

(8) Graduate school. 

(a) Place a mork under the number which goes with the choice which you 
feel is most realistic for you, 

(b) Place a mark under the number which goes with the choi ce which your 
mother feels is most realistic for you, 

(c) Place a mark under the number which goes with the choice which your 
father feels is most realistic for you. 

6, (a) Place a mork in the column which best indicates the percent (%) of 
your class which is b rfow you in actual ability to do academic work. 



5 6 7 8 9 — 



5 6 7 8 



2 

2 



3 

3 



4 

4 



5 4 7 8 

5 4 7 8 



5 6 7 8 9 



0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 



50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 



(b) Place a mark in the column which best indicates the percent (%) of 
your class which is below you In grades on academic work* 

How much discussion about your future educational 
goals have you had with 



0 % 



In talking about the kind of occupation you should 
enter, how much (if any) disagreement have you had with 



(a) your mother 

(b) your father 
(a) your mother 
(b) your father 



10 % 

None 

None 



20% 30% 
Little 



40% 

Some 



50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 

Much Very Much 



Little Some 



Much 



Very Much ~ r 



o 
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(Final) 

7-55 



56-69 



70-80 



H (2) -1 



COLUMN DESIGNATIONS 
FORMAT 3 

(Family Life Attitudes Inventory: Side 1) 



COLUMN 


SOURCE 


Card Color: Green 

CONTENT 


1 


PREPUNCH 


District Code 


2 


PREPUNCH 


Consultant Code 


3-4 


PREPUNCH 


Individual Code 


5 


PREPUNCH 


Subsample Code (Father cs 2) (Mother 55 ^) 


(PHASE) 


6 


PREPUNCH 


Format Code (3 punch) 


(Intermediate) 


7-55 


FLAI - 1 


Items 1-49 in sequence 


56-80 




BLANK 



Intermediate 



Scale: 



Intermediate Scale totals 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(7-13) 


(14-20) 


(21-27) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(35-41) 


(42-48) 


(49-55) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(56-7) 


(58-59) 


(60-61) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(64-65) 


(66-67) 


(68—69) 



(4) 



(4; 



BLANK 



k 



o 
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COLUMN DESIGNATIONS 
FORMAT 4 

(Family Life Attitudes Inventory: Side 2) 

Card Color: Green 



COLUMN 


SOURCE 


CONTENT 


1 


PREPUNCH 


District Code 


2 


PREPUNCH 


Consultant Code 


3-4 


PREPUNCH 


Individual Code 


5 


PREPUNCH 


SubBample Code (Father^) (Mother 1 *^) 


(PHASE) 


6 


PREPUNCH 


Format Code (4 punch) 


(Intermediate) 


7-55 


FLAI - 2 


Items 50-98 in sequence 


56-80 


— 


BLANK 



(Final) 

Scale : (8) (9) (10) (11) 

7-55 Intermediate Items by scale (7-13) (14-20) (21-27) (28-34) 

(12) (13) (14) 

(35-41) (42-48) (49-55) 



56-69 



70-80 



Intermediate 



Scale totals 



BLANK 



( 8 ) ( 9 ) ( 10 ) ( 11 ) 

(56-7) (58-59) (60-61) (62-63) 

(12) (13) (14) 

(64-65) (66-67) (68-69) 



APPENDIX "I" 

EDUCATIONAL - VOCATIONAL PLANS INVENTORY 

(1) Educational-Vocational Plans Inventory: Form P 

(2) Educational-Vocational Plans Inventory: Form S 

( 3 ) Column Designations: Format 5 







EDUCATIONAL- VOCATIONAL PLANS INVENTORY - UCLA GUIDANCE PROJECT 

INSTRUCTIONS! Be sure fo moke your marks hoovy and black (soft pencil 
preferred). Erose completely any answers yeu wleh to change. 
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NAME 



Ploce a mark under 3 If you ore male or under I If you are female. 



. Rote your child* s possible OCCUPATIONAL 
INTERESTS by placing a mark In the "9" column 
opposite the type of occupation In which ycu feel 
your child Is MOST Interested, then o maik In the 
M 8" column opposite his next strongest type of 
Interest, and ro on until you hove rated the area of 
his /east Interest by placing o mark opposite It In 
the "0" column. (There should be only one snxrA in 
e acb row and each column .) 



Rote these types of occupations by placing a mark 
In the "9" column opposite the type of occupation 
for which you feel your child Is BEST fitted by 
BOTH INTEREST AND ABILITY, a mark In the 
H 8" column opposite the type for which your child 
Is next best fitted, and so on until you have rated 
tne type for which he is least well fitted hy placing 
a mark opposite It !n the # *9 M column. ( Tber e 
should be only one ma rk in each row und each 
column .) 



Outdoor 

Mechanical 

Scientific 

Numerical 

Musi col 

Wrl ting 

Artl stl c 

Clerical 

Social Services 

Selling 

Outdoor 

Mechanical 

Scientific 

Numerical 

Mu si col 

Wrl ting 

Artistic 

Clerical 

Social Services 

Selling 



Male 

0 



3 

T j 



Ptmmit 



I — 



5 4 7 19 — 



2 3 



5 4 7 1 9 — 



Rate your child 9 s APTITUDE for the following school 
school subjects by placing a mark In the "8" column 
opposite the subject In which your child Is BEST, a 
mark In the M 7 M column opposite the subject In which 
your child ts next beet, and so on until you have 
rated the area In which your child Is weakest by 
placing a mark opposite It In "1" column. (There 
should be only one mark in each row and each 
column .) 



Art 

English 

Forelpi Languages 

Mathematics 

Music 

Biological Sciences 

Physical Sciences 

Shop (boys) or 
Home Econ. (girls) 



5 6 7 1 



Below are listed and numbered various choices as to training beyond high school: 

(1) No training beyond hlgl’ school. 

(2) Military service. 

(3) Apprenticeship or on-the-job- training* 

(4) Technical or Trade School. 

(5) Junior College. 

(6) Four-year college. 

(7) University. 

(8) Graduate school. 

(a) Place a mark under the number which goes with the choice which your 
child feels Is most realistic for himself. 

(b) Place a 'mark under the number which goes with the choice which you 
feel Is most realistic for your child. 

(c) Place a mark under the number which goes with the choice which your 
spouse feels Is most roollstlc for your child. 

(a) Place a mark In the celueui which best Indicates the percent (%) of your 
child's class which Is below ihlm In actual ability to do academic work. 

(b) Place a mark In the column which best Indicates the percent (%) of 
your child 9 s class which Is below him In grades on academic work. 

How much discussion about his future educational (a) you 
goals has your child had with 

(b) your spouse 

In talking about the kind of occupation your child should (a) you 
enter, how much (If any) disagreement has he with 

(b) your spouse 

I I RAC 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4 


7 


1 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4 


7 


1 




— 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4 


7 


1 






0% 


10% 


20% 


30% 


40% 


50% 


40% 


70% 


80% 


90% 


— 


0% 


10% 


20% 


30% 


40% 


50% 


60% 


70% 


80% 


90% 


mmmm 




Non. 




Llttl. 


Som. 


Much 




Very Much 




mmm 






















_ 




Non. 




Llttl. 


Som. 


Much 




V.ry Much 
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COLUMN DESIGNATION S 
FORMAT 5 

(Educational -Vocational Plans Inventory) 







Card Color: Brown 




COLUMN 


SOURCE 


CONTENT 


SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS 


1 


PREPUNCH 


District Code 




2 


PREPUNCH 


Consultant Code 




3-4 


PREPUNCH 


Individual Code 


(Boy = 0) (Girl = l) 


5 


EVPI #1 


Sub sample Code 


(Father = 2) (Mother * 


6 


PREPUNCH 


Format Code 


(5 PUNCH) 


7-16 


EVPI #2 


Occupational Interests 




17-26 


EVPI #3 


Interest and Ability 




27-34 


EVPI #4 


Aptitude 




35-37 


EVPI #5 


Academic Aspiration 




38-39 


EVPI #6 


Academic Standing 




40-41 


EVPI #7 


Discussion with parents 




42-43 


EVPI #8 


Disagreement with parents 








APPENDIX "J" 

GROUP DATA: PARTICIPATING PARENTS 

(1) Group Attendance Form 

(2) Counselor Reactions to Specific Groups 

(3) Post Series Reaction Sheet 

(4) Participation Code Scheme 

(5) Column Designations: Format 6 

(6) Key Punch Form: Format 6 

(7) Check-Off Form C 



rVJ 






W 
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IMPORTANT ! One of these forms is 
to be completed for each group . 
List names of parents who have 
been enrolled in each group in 
alphabetical order. 



Consultant 



District 



School 



Group Number 



(Circle) Series: 



(Circle) Day of Week: M T W TH F 



GROUP ATTENDANCE FORM 

GUIDANCE RESEARCH PROJECT 
University of California, Los Angeles 



Parents 

Names: (Last Name First) 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 



Meeting Number 
12 3 



*High School: 1st 

Series Only 



5* 



6 * 



7 * 



GRP 964.4 

o 
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IMPORTANT ! One of these forms is 
to be completed for each group at 
the conclusion of each series. 



COUNSELOR REACTIONS 

GUIDANCE RESEARCH PROJECT 
University of California, Los Angeles 




1. How would you describe rapport in this group? 
(Circle one) 



4. 



Poor 

( 1 ) 



Not So Good Fair 

(2) (3) 



Very Good 
(4) 



Excellent 

(5) 



2. How much interaction was there among parents in this group? 

(Circle one) Almost None Very Little A Fair Amount 

(1) (2) (3) 

3. How much hostility was expressed in this group? 

(Circle one) Almost None Very Little A Fair Amount 

(1) (2) (3) 



directed primarily towards 



Quite 


A Great 


A Bit 


Deal 


(4) 


(5) 


Quite 


A Great 


A Bit 


Deal 


(4) 


(5) 


Was this 


hostility 



(Circle one) 



Other 



Self Counselor Teacher(s) Own Child Group Members 
(D (2) (3) (4) (5) 



5. Did the group seem to insist that you talk or lecture to them? 

Circle one) Almost Hone Very Little A Fair Amount 

(1) (2) (3) 



5 . 



What is your feeling about outcomes in this group? 
(Circle one) 



Poor 

( 1 ) 



Quite 


A Great 


! 


A Bit 


Deal 




(4) 


(5) 


j 

1 



Not So Good Fair 

(2) (3) 



Very Good 
(4) 



Excellent 

(5) 



7. In a short paragraph, characterize this group and put down your reactions 
to it. (Use back of sheet or extra paper if necessary.) 
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Parent 

School 
Consultant 
Group No._ 
Series No. 



POST-SERIES REACTION SHEET 

GUIDANCE RESEARCH PROJECT 
University of California at Los Angeles 



For several weeks you have been participating in group discussions. We would 
like to know your reactions to this experience in order to plan for the future. 
Will you please respond frankly to the attached rating scale so that the reac- 
tions of all participants may be objectively evaluated. Should you run out of 
space, please feel free to continue on the b*\ck of this sheet or use additional 
paper. 

1. Do you feel that the group discussions have been helpful to you? 

Not at all* * * * * Very much so 

12 3 4 5 

la. If you checked 4# or 5 above, please explain briefly in what ways 
the discussions have been helpful. 



2. Have there been bad or negative results from your participation in the 
group discussions? 

Not at all* * * * * Very much so 

1 2 3 4 5 

2a. If you checked 3> 2, or 1 above, please explain briefly what negative 

results occurred. 



3. Have there been any recent changes in your child* s behavior around home 
and other out-of-school situations? 



Not at all* 

I 



#■ 

2 



* 

3 



# 

4 



* Very much so 
5 



3a. 



If you checked 3 , 4, or 
better 

worse Please 



5 above, have these changes been for the 
explain briefly the nature of these changes. 



4. Would you recommend participation in a similar group to friends who have 
children with academic problems? yes 

no 

5. What specific aspects of th' group discussions did you find to be least 
helpful (or possibly harmful)? 



6. What specific aspects of the group discussions did you find to be most 
helpful? 



7. Please write here and on the back any feelings or reactions about your 
experience in this group which you have not had an opportunity to express 
above. 









Notes j 

1. One card for each 
student (set of parents) 

2. Be sure to punch data 
from a given series in 
the proper columns. 
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COLUMN DESIGNATIONS 
FORMAT 6 



(Group Data: Participating Parents) 



COLUMN 


SOURCE 


CONTENT 


SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS 


1 


S-P List 


District Code 




2 


S-FnList 


Consultant Code 




3-4 


S-? List 


Individual Code 




5 


DUP 


Group Code (8 Punch) 




6 


DUP 


Format Code (6 Punch) 




TSeries 


i) 




7 


GAF 


Group Number (punch 0 if these parents declined to attend) 


8 


OAF 


Day of Week 


(M=l) , (Tu=2) ,(W=3), (Th=4) 


9 

10 


CRSG 
CRSO #1 


Month Series began (0=1 

(A=7 

Consultant ' s Responses 


), (N=2) , (0=3) , (JH) , (P=5) , (1^=6) , 
) , (M=8) 


11 


" #2 


« II 




12 


" #3 


ii H 




13 




n ii 


(Nominal data, often blank) 



14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 

20-23 

724 = 2 2 - 

( Series 
28-48 

(Series 

49-69 

70 

71 



25 

35 



" #5 

" #6 

PSRS #1 

" #2 

" #3 

" #4 

PSRS #l-#4 

GAF 



Father's Responses 



(if marked) 

(#3&) (better=U) (worse=12) 
(double punch) 

(YES - 1) (NO - 2) 



Mother's Responses 



Attendance at meetings 1-4: (Mother only = 1) 

, e „ _ (Father only = 2) (Both = 3) 

(Same as 7-23 but for Series 2, Elem. and J.H. only. Skip for H)S. but 
punch attendance at meetings 5-7 > series 1, in columns 45-47.) 

(Same as 28-48 but for Series 3, Elem. and J.H. only, and Series 2, 
H.S. only. ) ^ 9 

Father's Participation (Participation Code) 

Mother's Participation (Participation Code) 



erIc 



72-80 



BLANK 



wm 

r.' * 






%mmm 



Biw 



!P ws ;MW*' -.•• .t ^.'J 






Col. 



— ] 




2 




| 




ft 




5 


6 


6 


6 
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KEYPUNCH FORM 
FORMAT 6 



SERIES 

#1 



Duplicate 

Duplicate 

SERIES 

#2 



(Group Data: Participating Parents) 



SERIES 

#2or#3 



FORM 




n 

ii 

ii 



DATUM 



Group Number 
Day of Week 
Month Series began 
Item #1 
" 2 

" 3 

4 

5 

6 

Item #1 Father 

» 2 " 

ii 3 ii 

»• 4 •• 

Item #1 Mother 

" 2 w 

ii 3 it 

« 4 ” 

Attendance meeting#l(5) 

II 51 

ft tl 

tl II 



3(7] 
4 

Participation : Father 
Participation : Mother 



CODING 

INSTRUCTIONS 



M(l)Tu(2)W(3)ThU) 

0(1)N(2)D(3)J(4) 

F(5)M(6)A(7)M(8) 

Nominal, often blank 



(3a) if marked, 
double punch 
better(ll)worse(l2) 
YES (1), NO (2) 

(3a) if marked, 
double punch 
better(ll)worse(12) 
YES (1), NO (2) 

Mo ( l) Fa( 2) Both( 3 ) 

ii n ii 

it ii ii 

ii ii ii 

Participation 
Code Scale 



Asterisked columns will be the same for all members of the SAME GROUP > They may 
be duplicated from the first card for this group. 



o 
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Series # 

Group # 

Use separate form for 
each group. 



CHECK-OFF FORM C 



GROUP DATA CQTJ.F.nTTflM PROCEDURE 



District 

School 

Consultant 



Check off each box 
when step is c applet e 



Step 1 



| Step 2 



4 



4 




Step 3 



Step 4 
Step 5 



Keep record of weekly attendance of each 
participant on Group Attendance Form . 

At last session of this series give each parent 
a Post Series Reaction Sheet and an envelope. 

Have him complete, sign and seal it in envelope. 
Collect and, while parents watch, place envelopes 
in a large envelope addressed to the Center. 

Be sure to put your name and group number on the 
envelope. 

After this session, mail Post Series Reaction 
Sheets to all parents not present at this last 
session who had attended two or more sessions. 
Include a note asking them to complete them and 
mail them to the Center in the enclosed UCLA 
envelopes. 

Complete the Group Attendance Form for this group. 

Complete the Counselor Reactions to Specific Groups 
Form for this group. 



Step 6 if this is your Last session for the school year . 

J complete the General Counselor Reactions form. 

(This need be done only once for the year.) 

Step 7 Place the completed Group Attendance Form, 

j Counselor Reactions to Specific Groups, General 

Counselor Reactions (if applicable), and this 
completed Check-Off Form C in the envelope 
containing the Parents Post Series Reactions 
Sheets, seal and mail to the Center. Date 
Mailed 



i 









o 
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APPENDIX "K" 

GROUP DATA: PROJECT CONSULTANTS 

(1) General Counselor Reactions 

(2) Parent Response Form 

(3) Community Evaluation Blank 

(4) Column Designations: Format 7 

(5) Key Punch Form: Format 7 

























K (1) 



CONSULTANT 

DISTRICT 

LEVEL: Elen Jr. Hi Sr w Hi 

(circle one) 



GENERAL C OUNSELOR REACTIONS 

GUIDANCE RESEARCH PROJECT 
University of California, Los Angeles 



1. Would you recommend working with parent groups as an effective technique 
to other counselors? 

(Circle One) Definitely Yes, But With Yes, But With Yes Enthusiastically 

No Many Some Yes 

Reservations Reservations 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

2. Would you like to see a program of parent group counseling introduced in 
your own guidance system (assuming appropriate shifts in load)? 

(Circle One) Definitely Yes, But With Yes, But With Yes Enthusiastically 

No Many Some Yes 

Reservations Reservations 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

3. Do you feel that your work with parent groups had any impact on their children? 

(Circle One) Definitely Probably Uncertain Probably Definitely 

No No Yes Yes 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

3a. If "yes" (4 or 5), please describe some of the kinds of 
outcomes you believe occurred. 



4. In a paragraph or two, please summarize your major reactions to your group 

counseling experience this year. Use back of sheet or extra paper if necessary. 
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CODE | 


_l#l 


1 


DISTRICT 


1 


SCHOOL 







PARENT RESPONSE FORM 

GUIDANCE RESEARCH PROJECT 
University of California, Los Angeles 



Fathers 



Mothers Families 



1. Number of intact families (both parents) 

(Mr. and Mrs.) contacted by invitation 
letter 

2« Number of broken homes (one parent only) 
(Mr. or Mrs.), i.e., contacted by in- 
vitation letter 

3 • Total number of fathers and mothers con- 
tacted by invitation letter 



4. Number of fathers only accepting invitation 

5 . Number of mothers only accepting invitation 

6. Number of both parents accepting invitation 

7 • Total number of fathers and mothers accept- 
ing invitation 



8. Number of fathers and mothers declining in» 
vitation 

9» Total number of fathers and mothers respond- 
ing — 

10. Number of fathers and mothers not respond- 
ing 






(=) 



(+) ~FT 

=Equals= 

~ FT 



FT 



FT 



11. Number of fathers and mothers preferring Monday 



FT 



FT 



»Equals=s = 

FT ~F7~ “FT 



(+) 



(=) <-- 



FT 

FT 



FT 



FT 



FT 



>!/ 






r~ 






- . • - r 

12. Number of fathers and mothers preferring Tuesday 


~FT~ 


""(+) 


(+) 

13* er of fathers and mothers preferring Wednesday 


( + ) 


( + ) 


(+) 

14. Number of fathers and mothers preferring Thursday 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 

15. Number of fathers and mothers with no preference 


( + ) 


(+) 


. FT~ 

16. Total number of fathers and mothers (= Line 7) 


(at) 


(-) 



i 

! 
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GUIDANCE RESEARCH PROJECT — U.C.L.A. 

COMMUNITY EVALUATION BLANK 
To the Principal of . 

In order that we may obtain an accurate impression of the community 
which your school serves, we would appreciate very much your frank responses 
to the following items. You may be assured that your responses will be seen 
only by the Uhiversity Research Staff, and will be held in strictest confi- 
dence. When you complete this form, please seal it in the attached stamped 
envelope and mail it to the University Research Center. 



1. What is the approximate total population of the area your school serves? 



2. Of these, what percentage would you judge is represented by each age level? 



Pre-school jo 

Elementary jo 

Secondary jo 

Adult jo 



3. What percentage of the residents of your area would you judge might be 
classified at each socioeconomic level? 



Upper class j> 

Upper Middle 1 ° 

Lower Middle jo 

Upper Lower jo 



Lower Lower 



F 









S ” • 



4. What is the percentage of your student body? 



White a^K 10 1 ° 

Mexican jo 

Negro i 

Oriental jo 



5. How many students do you have in your school? 

6. How many teachers? 

7. How many (full-) (part-) time Counselors serve your school? | 

8. How would you characterize the attitudes of the majority of parents in 
your community towards education? 

j 

Excellent # 

Good jo 

Fair % 

Poor $ 

Negative jo 



GRP 964.9 



o 








COLUMN DESIGNATIONS 



FORMAT 7 

(Group Data: Project Consultants) 



COLUMN SOURCE 



CONTENT 



SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS. 



LIMITATIONS 



District Code 
Consultant Code 
BIAHK 

Group Code (8 PUNCH) 

Format Code (j FUDGE) 

Thousands of persons (rounded) Max. 99 >999 

Percents of population^- 10 )< 11- 12 ) ( 13- 14 ) ( 15- 16 )Total should 

approx. 100 

” ( 17“ 18) (19-20) (21- 22) ( 23 - 24) (25- 26) 
student body(27-28)(29-30)(31-32)(32-34) 



1 


I>*C List 


2 


D-C List 


3-4 


. « _ _ 


5 


Dup 


6 


Dup 


7-8 


CEB #1 


9-16 


CEB #2 


17-26 


CEB #3 


27-34 


CEB #4 


35-38 


CEB #5 


39-41 


CEB #6 


42 


CEB #7 


43 


CEB #8 


44-48 


CEB #9 


49-54 


PRF #3 


55-60 


PRF #7 




(#Total 



M 

II 



II 

It 



II 



If 

II 



Actual number 

II ft 



II 

tl 



If 

I) 



Percents rounded to 

nearest 10 * (44 ) (45 )(46 0(470(48) 



Max. 9>999 
999 
9 
9 

Total should 
approx. 10 



II 

II 

tl 



Actual numbers 

II II 



61-64 GAF at all 1st mtgs.) 

(*Total attend, at 
65-68 GAF all 4th mtgs.) 

69 GCR #1 

70 GCR #2 

71 GCR #3 

72 CAF #4 

73 CAF #5 

74 CAF #8 

75 CAF #9 

76 CAF #10 

77 CAF #11 

78 SAF #7 

79 SAF #8 

80 SAF 



52-54) 


Max. 


999 each 


58 - 60 ) 


If 


II 


tl 


63-64) 


Max. 


99 each 


67 - 68 ) 


II 


II 


tl 



Nearest whole year of experiences 

II tl It n II 

Educational level('bachelors =1, masters = 2, doctors =3 ) 
Group counseling course (Yes =1, No =2) 

Practicum (Yes =1, No =2) 

Group counseling experience (Yes *1, No =2) 

Actual number 

Rounded to nearest hundred 

Level (Elem. *1, Jr. Hi. *2, H.S. =3) 



* All first series of this consultant only and throughout the year 



NOTES: 



1. One master card Format 7 for each consultant 

2. Where there is more than one consultant to a school, CEB and PRF data 
are same for all consultants to that school 

Where there is more than one school to a consultant, separate CEB, PRF 
and GCR forms will he filled out and separate cards prepared for each 
of his schools 



3 . 






KEY PUNCH FORM 



FORMAT 7 

(Group Data: Project Consultant s) 



CARD 

(columns) 

Fora :Item 



TI^T 

CODE 



£ 



M 



SKIP 



8 



!<ph!) 



vm~ 

CEB #1 



TT 



(Thousands of persons, rounded) 
(Total population of community) 



(9-16) 
CEB #2 



10 



11 



12 



j 




PRE-SCHOOL 



ELEMENTARY 



SECONDARY 



16 of pop. ) 

(Total 
should 
approx. 100 ) 
ADULT (gd. level) 




(35-43) 



CEB #5, 6 

78 












NUMBER OF STUDENTS 






39 40 41 



TEA! 



CHEF i 



42 43 



(Actual) 

(Numbers) 



(44-46 ) W 
CEB #9 






3T 



NEG. . POOR 



31 



48 



TP IT» P T) 

COUHS. COOTS, 



(49-54) 
PRF #3 



IE 



1° 



FAIR GOOD EXC. 

THE 



' <f 0 of parents) (rounded to nearest 10 % 
| Total should approx. 10 ) 

[Attitude toward education) 



TOTAL FATHERS 



5L 



2_ Z25 



(Actual numbers) 



TOTAL MOTHERS 



(Contacted by letter) 



(55-60) 
PFR #7 



55 



f 

I 



56 



IL 



TOTAL FATHERS 






52. 






TOTAL MOTHERS 



(Actual numbers) 

£ Accepting invitation) 



(61-68T6I 6? 

GAFn'” 






All 1st ] I 

I# . t • 



Mtgs. 



□ All 4th I I I (All 1st series) 
Mtgs. lj_L_ 



FATHERS 



MOTHERS 



FATHERS 



, This couns only) 

MOTHERS (Total Attend. ) 



o 

ERIC 



1 









t 1 I 
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KEY PUNCH FORM 

FORMAT 7 (Continued) 

(Group Data: Project Consultants) 



CARD 

(COLUMNS) 



( 69 - 71 ) 




6 ? 




70 


71 












GCR 


1 

i 












(Number circled) 










ITEM 

#1 


* 


ITEM 

#2 


ITEM 

#3 


(Consultant reactions) 


(72-77) 


72 






73 


, 7^ 




7 ? 




76 


,77 


CAP 




Nearest 

Whole 




1 


| ; 


1 B=1 
1 N=2 




Y*1 

N=2 




Y=1 i 

N=2! ! 




ITEM 

#4 


Yr. 


ITEM 

#5 


itaM 

#8 


3>3 


ITEM 

#9 




HEM 

#10 


ITEM 

#11 


( 78 - 80 ) 


I 8 








19 








80 


'El gin as 1 


SAF 


l 


Actual 

TJiinilhpy 




Rounded to 
Weakest; 100 


i 1 


J.H. a 2 
H.S. = 3 




ITEM 

#7 








ITEM 

#8 








LEVEL 
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